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The Logic of Analogy 


by Ralph McInerny 


INTRODUCTORY 


».... DEAL has been written about analogy and, 
since the appearance of the opusculum, de Nominum 
Analogia, discussions of analogy have tended to be related either 
pro or con to Cajetan’s doctrine. In many ways this is unfortun- 
ate, particularly because few who have written on analogy have 
seriously questioned Cajetan’s contention that analogy is at 
bottom a metaphysical question. Mention has been made of the 
logician’s interest in analogy, but there has been a general 
reluctance to investigate the reason for that interest. This is 
quite distressing for it would seem that the texts usually alluded 
to in the treatment of analogy reveal that in St. Thomas the 
discussion of analogy always has a logical orientation. 

This paper is an attempt to call attention to the importance 
of the logical doctrine of analogy, both in itself, and for an 
understanding of the texts in which St. Thomas makes use of 
analogy.’ Admittedly many of the points raised are extremely 
fundamental and well-known; however the lesson they contain 
with reference to analogy seems to have been missed. There will 
be a criticism of Cajetan’s doctrine in what follows, but it is an 
indirect and marginal one; a full-blown criticism would entail 
a lengthy treatment. A fortiort, no account is taken of the many 
additions that have been made to the doctrine of Cajetan by 


those who have followed him in this matter. 


*I should like to express my indebtedness to M. l’abbé Maurice Dionne, 
of Laval University, for many insights into the doctrine of analogy; 
responsibility for this paper, of course, is mine alone. 
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Tux Seconp INTENTION oF ANALOGY 


As will be shown later on, analogy is an analogous name; that 
is, it implies a diversity of signification, and sometimes it is 
used in a nonlogical way. Since this is so, it is perhaps not 
surprising that its use as the name of a logical intention has been 
so often overlooked. However, St. Thomas himself is quite 
explicit when he is taking it as the name of a second intention. 
A striking instance of this is found in the commentary on Book 
Delta of the Metaphysics, where the various divisions of the 
“one” given by Aristotle are discussed. ‘“ Primo distinguit 
modos unius naturaliter, idest secundum conditiones in rebus 
inventas. Secundo vero logice, idest secundum intentiones logi- 
cales....’’* And what are the members of the division according 
to logical intentions? “ Ponit aliam divisionem unius, quae est 
magis logica, dicens, quod quaedam sunt unum numero, quae- 
dam genere, quaedam specie, quaedam analogia.” * 

In this text analogy emerges quite explicitly as a second 
intention, something of logic; its comparison with species and 
genus is especially important for a proper interpretation of a 
inuch quoted text. And far from being an isolated remark, or 
one due, as might be thought, to an unpraiseworthy fidelity to 
the text of Aristotle, this is common procedure for St. Thomas. 
One will remember how often St. Thomas, in speaking of 
analogy, compares it with univocation and equivocation; hardly 


a text on analogy can be found where this comparison is not 


made.* Tbe obvious significance of the comparison of analogy 


with equivocation and univocation is that they have something 


in common. But the last two are most definitely logical con- 


7JIn V Meta., 7, n. 848. 

* [bid., 8, n. 876 

*The text is: J Sent., d. 19, 5, 2 ad 1. See section 4 below. 

°Cf. Summa Theol., 1, 13, 5; ibid., 16, 6; In IV Meta., 1, n. 535; In XI 
Meta., 3, n. 2197; De Pot., VII, 7; De Princip. Nat. (ed, Spiagzi), 6, nn. 


365-367: ete 
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siderations; they are, in fact, the first consideration of the 
Categories. We could safely assume then that analogy is a 


second intention just as equivocation and univoecation are, that 


it too is an antepredicament. But we do not have to assume this; 


St. Thomas tells us in verbis that this is the case. 


Dicendum quod animal dictum de animali vero et de picto, non dicitur 
pure aequivoce: sed Philosophus largo modo accipit aequivoca, secund- 
um quod includunt in se analoga. Quia et ens, quod analogice dicitur, 


aliquando dicitur aequivoce praedicari de diversis praedicamentis.® 


Analogy then is a kind of equivocation. It is not pure equivo- 
vation, the aequivocatio a casu, but an equivocation by design, 
the aequivocatio a consilio." Any understanding of analogy, 
accordingly, must begin with an examination of equivocation. 

“Things are said to be named ‘ equivocally’ when, though 
they have a common name, the definition corresponding with the 


” 8 In things named equivocally, as soon 


name differs for each. 
as one goes beyond the community of the name, there is diversity, 
for different notions are signified. The English here relies on 


’ something which 


our rather loose use of the word “ definition,’ 
the Latin ratio avoids. The word always stands for a ratio, even 
when the ratio is not a definition, as is the case with substance 
and the other supreme genera.* 

The Aristotelian definition of things named equivocally 
raises a rather serious problem. What constitutes a name is the 
fact that it signifies. How then can it be said that a sound or 
arrangement of letters which signifies different notions is the 
same name? It would seem that a word designating merely the 


physical aspect of the word should have been used, so that 


* Summa Theol., I, 13, 10 ad 4. 

tIn I Ethics., 7, n. 95; In I Meta., 14, n. 224. 

* Aristotle, Categories, 1, 141, (Oxford translation). The Latin trans- 
lation reads: “ Aequivoca dicuntur, quorum solum nomen commune est, 
secundum nomen vero substantiae diversa.” 

*I Sent., d. 2, 1, 3. 
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the Latin for instance would read, “ quorum solum vox est 
commune.” 
St. Albert gives some excellent reasons why this is not done. 


He distinguishes between a first and second form of the name.” 


The physical sound, the vor, is of course what is material in 


the word or name, but it is first determined by certain letters, 
syllables and an accent. This is the first form of the word, and 
it is in this sense that things named equivocally can be said to 
have the same name. Moreover, it is essential to equivocation 
that the second form of the word, signification, be understood 
as well. In things named equivocally not only has the vox 
received the first determination of spelling, syllables and accent, 
but it is also taken as signifying. The thing is, it signifies quite 
diverse rationes. Nonetheless, the definition requires that some- 
thing more than the simple vor be had in common, for the vox 
does not as such, not even with its first form or determination, 
actually signify, and diversity of signification is of the essence 
of equivocation. 

What things named equivocally have in common then is the 
name; there is simply a community of the name. When one 
looks to what the name signifies, it is found that now it signifies 
this ratio now another, different from the first. Let this suffice 
for a preliminary glance at equivocation. 

“ On the other hand, things are said to be named ‘ univocally ’ 
which have both the name and the definition answering to the 


name in common.” ™ 


Here the community extends beyond the 
name to the definition or ratio signified by the name. When man 
and ox are named “ animal” they have the name in common, 
of course, but that which the name signifies is also shared by 
each and shared equally. Both man and ox are “ animate 
sensitive substance.” 


The difference between things named equivocally and those 


1° De Praedicamentis, 1, 2. ** Categories, 1, 1*6. 
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named univocally is now clear. The latter have a common ratvo 
participated in equally, the former do not. An equivocal name 
is such because it signifies diverse notions. Something which 
should not be overlooked in all this is that things are said 
(dicuntur) to be, are named, equivocals or univocals. This is 
a logical discussion which is examining the way in which the 
mind orders and expresses what it knows: nothing is being said 
of the way in which things exist. Every logical intention is 
based on reality as on a remote foundation, but this has no 


bearing on the discussion of second intentions as such: the 


explanation remains within the confines of the intentional. 


What has happened to analogy in all this? We began by noting 
with St. Thomas that analogy is a kind of equivocation, but our 
discussion of equivocation made no mention of analogy. One of 
the things touched on above is the fact that there are kinds of 
equivocation. There is pure equivocation when the same name 
is used to signify totally diverse rationes, notions having no 
relationship to one another. Sometimes, however, the diversity 
of signification of the equivocal name is not so extreme, for there 
is a certain order in the different notions signified. This is the 
2 


type of equivocation which the Latini,”* and St. Thomas with 


them, call analogy. 


18 |. sciendum est quod analogiae nomen graecum est vocabulum, et 
aliter accipitur a Graecis, aliter a nonnullis Latinis.”—Sylvester of Ferrara, 
In I Contra Gentes, 34, n. VII. Whatever one may think of Sylvester’s 
” was used 


remarks on analogy, it is sure that the way in which “ analogy 
by medieval writers is the answer to Cajetan’s strange classification of 
certain analogies as only abusively such. This is most disheartening in his 
commentary on q. 13, of the Prima Pars where he comes to say that when 
St. Thomas is speaking of analogy, he is not really speaking of analogy at 
all. Question 13 is devoted to terminology, and it would be odd to find there 
only an abuse of terminology. What Cajetan has done is to restrict analogy 
properly so-called to that which Aristotle calls analogy. It is obvious that 
in the celebrated texts on analogy in the commentary on the Metaphysics, 
we seldom find xar’avadoylay in the original, but the equivalent of the Latin 
multipliciter dicitur. St. Thomas, like Aristotle, takes words to signify 
what the majority takes them to signify, and if the Latin ‘ 
acquired, thanks to usage, more extension than its Greek equivalent, 


‘analogia” had 
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Et iste modus communitatis medius est inter puram aequivocationem et 
simplicem univocationem, Neque enim in his quae analogice dicuntur 
est una ratio, sicut est in univocis; nee totaliter diversa sicut est in 
aequivocis; sed nomen quod sie multipliciter dicitur, signifieat diversas 


proportiones ad aliquid unum." 


This remark in no way goes beyond the limits of a logical 
discussion. In univocation there is una ratio, one notion or 
definition, signified by the term. This is not true of analogy, we 
are told, and neither of course is it true of pure equivocation, 
for in the latter there is total diversity on the part of the notions 
signified. Analogy is equivocation, but it is not pure equivoca- 
tion. There is a common name, but when one considers what is 
signified by the name there is a certain proportional unity; the 
diversity is not pure diversity because there is something which 
is principally signified and all other significations refer in some 
way to it. The ratio communis is not equally participated in, 
but unequally, per prius et posterius.’* St. Thomas puts this in 
a very striking way in the following text. 

Item sciendum quod illud unum ad quod diversae habitudines referuntur 


in analogicis, est unum numero, et non solum unum ratione, sicut est 


unum illud quod per nomen univocum designatur.'® 


There is only one nature which receives the first and complete 


signification of the name; whatever else receives the same name 


Cajetan’s statements on analogy properly so-called are not commentaries 
on St. Thomas but sheer anachronisms. 

** Summa Theol., I, 13, 5. 

** Jbid., 1, 13, 6: “ Dicendum quod in omnibus nominibus quae de pluribus 
analogice dicuntur, necesse est quod omnia dicantur per respectum ad 
unum: et ideo illud unum oportet quod ponatur in definitione omnium. Et 
quia ratio quam significat nomen est definitio, ut dicitur in IV Metaphy.: 
necesse est quod illud nomen primo dicatur de eo quod ponitur in definitione 
aliorum; et per posterius de aliis, secundum ordinem quo appropinquant ad 
illud primum vel magis vel minus: sicut sanum quod dicitur de animali, 
cadit in definitione sani quod dicitur de medicina, quae dicitur sana, in- 
quantum causat sanitatem in animali; et in definitione sani quod dicitur 
de urina, quae dicitur sana, inquantum est signum sanitatis animalis.” 

*% In IV Meta., 1, n. 536. 
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refers to that first signification. This brings out the difference 
between things named analogically and those named univocally. 
The latter communicate equally in the ratio signified by the 
name: there is not some one nature which is named principally. 
Greater and lesser participation in the common ratio destroys 
univocation, but is of the very essence of analogy. The order 
within diverse signification, the per prius et posterius, is all on 
the intentional plane. It is a question of things which receive a 
name because of a reference, as they are known, to that which 
the name principally signifies. What the analogous name prin- 
cipally signifies is the principle of the orderly diversity in 
signification, and this order is achieved by positing what is 
primarily signified in the definition of what is signified only 
secondarily. The mind in knowing is reducing diversity to 
unity, but the unity achieved is not the perfect oneness of the 
univocal name, for the diversity “ non parificatur in intentione 


communt.”’ ** 


It is this inequality on the part of the rationes 
which is referred to when the analogous name is said to be a 
name of multiple signification. 

It might be felt that the univoeal term too has a multiple 
signification, since it can be predicated of many. But when the 


‘ 


term “‘ man” is predicated of this man and that man, it always 
signifies the same notion. For this reason its signification is 


simple and one. In univocation we are designating by the same 


name what is equally participated in by many; the multiplicity 


of the univocal name is not of signification but of supposition. 


Dicendum quod nominum multiplicitas non attenditur secundum nominis 
praedicationem, sed secundum significationem; hoe enim nomen homo, 
de quocumque praedicetur, sive vere sive false, dicitur uno modo. Sed 
tune multipliciter diceretur, si per hoe nomen homo intenderemus 
significare diversa; puta, si unus intenderet significare per hoc nomen 
homo id quod vere est homo, et alius intenderet significare eodem nomine 


lapidem, vel aliquid aliud.'? 


1°71 Sent., d. 19, 5, 2 ad 1. 'T Summa. Theol., I, 13, 10 ad 1 
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The signification of a name and its supposition are two distinct 
considerations; the former pertains to the logie of the first 
operation of the mind, the latter to the logic of the second 
operation. Analogy, since it is a kind of equivocation, belongs 
to the logic of the first operation. 

Having set down these initial considerations on the intention 
of analogy, two courses lie open. We can either develop the 
points involved in a purely expository fashion, or, by turning 
to an opposed doctrine, we can manifest the nature of analogy 


indirectly. We will proceed in the second manner. 


Tur ANALOGY or ATTRIBUTION 


Because it might be felt that what has been spoken of above 
as the second intention of analogy is nothing but Cajetan’s 
analogy of attribution, it will be well to point out that this is 
emphatically not the case. 

At the outset of Chapter Two of his opusculum,” Cajetan 
defines analogy of attribution. “‘ Analogous by attribution are 


those things which have a common name, and the notion signified 


by the name is the same with respect to the term, but different 


as regards the relationships to this term.”” There seems little to 
quarrel with in this statement. However, when Cajetan moves 
on to enumerate the conditions of the analogy of attribution, 
something quite surprising happens. The first condition of this 
analogy is: “ This analogy is according to extrinsic denomi- 
nation only, so that only the primary analogate realizes the 
perfection formally, whereas the others have it only by extrinsic 
denomination.” ** Now it is perfectly clear that health exists 
only in the animal and not in medicine or in the diet, but it is 
by no means clear that this observation about the real order has 

**The Analogy of Names, 2, n. 8. All quotations are from the English 
translation of Edward Bushinski, C.S.Sp. and Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp. 


(Pittsburgh, 1953). 
** Thid., n. 10. 
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relevance for the analogy of names. Cajetan himself is quick to 


see that more explanation is required, and points out that this 


condition must be understood “ formally.” Cajetan’s preci- 
sions *° as to what he means by “ formally considered ” leave the 
reader completely unenlightened. As a matter of fact, Cajetan 
is in very serious trouble, because St. Thomas uses “ being ” 
and “ healthy ” quite interchangeably as examples of analogous 
names, and Cajetan most certainly cannot maintain that only 
substance is “ being,” and accidents “ being” only by extrinsic 


denomination. The amazing thing is that he does just that. 


For although being agrees formally with all substances, accidents, ete., 
nevertheless insofar as all are denominated from being taken sub- 
jectively as such, substance alone is being formally, and the others are 
called beings because they are qualities, activities, ete. of being. How- 
ever, under a different aspect they could be called beings in a formal 


‘ 


Cajetan’s “explanation” and his request for a “ formal 


understanding ” do not get him out of the difficulty implied in 
this first condition. It will become clear in a moment that the 
formal understanding of this condition would be anything but a 
logical understanding. It should be noted as well that the second 


and third conditions set down by Cajetan amount to a restriction 


*°“Tt should be carefully noted that this first condition of this mode of 
analogy, namely, that it is not according to the genus of inherent formal 
causality, but always according to something extrinsic, must be under- 
stood formally and not materially. It should not be understood as if every 
name which is analogous by analogy of attribution is common to the 
analogates in such a way that it pertains only to the primary analogate 
formally and to the others by extrinsic denomination, as happens to be 
the case with healthy and medical. Such a generalization is false, as is 
clear from being and good, and cannot be gathered from what we have said 
unless it were understood materially. Our explanation must be understood 
in the sense that every name which is analogous by attribution as such, i.e. 
insofar as it is analogous in this manner, is common to the analogates in 
this way that it pertains to the primary analogate formally and the others 
by extrinsic denomination.” /bid., 2, n. 11. 

Ibid., n. 11. 
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of universal conditions of analogous names to merely one kind 


of analogous name. 

The great fault of Cajetan in his exposition of “ analogy of 
attribution ”’ is that he is trying to include real differences in 
something which is simply logical When “being” and 
‘healthy ” are said to be analogous names, it does not matter 
that in the real order health is found only in the animal and 
being is found both in substances and in accidents. This adds 
absolutely nothing to the intention of analogy. A logical in- 
tention, such as analogy, is based on things, not as they exist 
in rerum natura, but as they are known. Exactly the same thing 
is going on in the imposition of the word “ healthy ” to signify 
animal, medicine, urine, ete., and in the imposition of “ being ” 
to signify substance and accidents. There is diversity of signifi- 
cation, but the things secondarily signified include the primary 
analogate in their signification. This is all that the intention 
of analogy implies; it is not a commentary on things as they 
exist, and this is why St. Thomas uses “ healthy ” and “ being ” 
indifferently or together.** This is not some special mode of the 
analogy of names; it is quite simply the analogy of names. 

St. Thomas is always very careful in his choice of terminology, 
and this is certainly true when he is speaking of analogy. Thus 
in a text which might seem to bolster Cajetan’s misunderstand- 
ing, St. Thomas writes: “‘ Sed quando aliquid dicitur analogice 
de multis, illud inventur secundum propriam rationem in uno 


23 


eorum tantum, a quo alia denominantur.” ** The ratio propria 


nomints is found only in the primary analogate, and other things 
receive the same name thanks to a reference to it. The common 


name applied to a secondary analogate does not signify the 


*E.g. “... invenimus aliquid analogice dictum de duobus quorum unum 
ad alterum habitudinem habet; sicut ens dicitur de substantia et accidente 
ex habitudine quam substantia et accidens habent; et sanum dicitur de 
urina et animali, ex eo quod urina habet aliquam similitudinem ad sani- 
tatem animalis.” De Ver., 2, 11. 

** Summa Theol., I, 16, 6. 
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complete ratio propria, but the ratio which is signified will bear 


a relationship to the ratio propria. 

What is of importance here is the term ratio. Does this state- 
ment mean that what the name designates exists only in the 
primary analogate and not in the secondary analogates? By 
no means. St. Thomas is neither affirming nor denying this; he 
is simply ignoring it because he is talking about something else, 
namely, the ratio. The ratio which the name signifies is the 
name of a second intention. The discussion of the analogy of 
names never gets out of the logical order. ‘‘ Nec tamen hoc 
nomen ‘ratio’ significat ipsam conceptionem, quia hoe signi- 
ficatur per nomen rei; sed significat intentionem huius concep- 
tionis, sicut et’ hoe nomen ‘ definitio’ et alia nomina secundae 
impositionis.” ** Can one say that the ratio exists in reality ¢ 
Et ex hoe patet secundum, scilicet qualiter ratio dicatur esse in re. 
Non enim hoe dicitur, quasi ipsa intentio quam significat nomen rationis, 
sit in re; aut etiam ipsa conceptio cui convenit talis intentio, sit in re 
extra animam, cum sit in anima sicut est in subjecto: sed dicitur esse in 
re inquantum in re extra animam est aliquod quod respondet conceptioni 
animae, sicut significatum signo.® 


The explanation of analogy proceeds in terms of rationes 
which are partly the same and partly diverse: everything moves 
on the intentional level. There is no need to delve into the real 
order to explain what is meant by the analogy of names, nor 
can a second intention be defined in terms of the reality which is 
the remote foundation of it. The proximate foundation of 
analogy is being as it is known. This is why Cajetan has such 
difficulty with his first condition of the analogy of attribution: 
he is trying to wed two orders which are irreducibly different 
and no amount of pleading for a formal as opposed to a material 

7 Sent., d. 2, 1, 3. 

* Ibid. and cf. ad 4: “. . . dicendum quod sicut ratio hominis non dicitur 


esse in homine quasi res quaedam in ipso, sed sicut in subjecto in intellectu, 
et est in homine sicut in eo quod praestat fulcimentum veritati ipsius.” 
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interpretation can lessen the seriousness of his error. It is clear 
now that such a formal understanding could not possibly be 
synonymous with a logical acceptation, for it is precisely from 


the logical point of view that the condition is absurd. 


Tue or “ Analogy ” 


Because Cajetan attempts to buttress his misunderstanding 


by reference to St. Thomas, saying that Aquinas calls analogy 


of attribution secundam intentionem tantum et non secundum 
esse, it will be necessary to examine the text in which this phrase 
is found. That text is, of course, to be found in the first book 
of the Sentences, d. 19, 5, 2 ad 1.*° The threefold division found 
there is not a division of the analogy of names, but a division 
of the analogous name “ analogy.” That is, this is not a division 
of the second intention of analogy, but an example of it, for 
analogy itself is a name of multiplex significatio. Because 


“ analogy ” can signify something other than a logical intention, 


**It may be helpful to have the text from the Sentences quoted: “ Ad 
primum igitur dicendum quod aliquid dicitur secundum analogiam tri- 
pliciter: vel secundum intentionem tantum, et non secundum esse; et hoc 
est quando una intentio refertur ad plura per prius et posterius, quae non 
habet esse nisi in uno; sicut intentio sanitatis refertur ad animal, urinam 
et dietam diversimode, secundum prius et posterius; non tamen secundum 
diversum esse, quia esse sanitatis non est nisi in animali. Vel secundum 
esse et non secundum intentionem; et hoc contingit quando plura pari- 
ficantur in intentione alicujus communis, sed illud commune non habet 
esse unius rationis in omnibus, sicut omnia corpora parificantur in in- 
tentione corporeitatis. Unde Logicus qui considerat intentiones tantum, 
dicit, hoe nomen, corpus, de omnibus corporibus univoce praedicari: sed 
esse huius naturae non est ejusdem rationis in corporibus corruptibilibus et 
incorruptibilibus, ut patet in X Metaph. Vel secundum intentionem et 
secundum esse; et hoc est quando neque parificatur in intentione communi, 
neque in esse, sicut ens dicitur de substantia et accidente; et de talibus 
oportet quod natura communis habeat aliquod esse in unoquoque eorum de 
quibus dicitur, sed differens secundum rationem majoris vel minoris per- 
fectionis. Et similiter dico, quod veritas et bonitas et omnia huiusmodi 
dicuntur analogice de Deo et creaturis. Unde oportet quod secundum suum 
esse omnia haec in Deo sint, et in creaturis secundum rationem majoris 
perfectionis et minoris; ex quo sequitur, cum non possint esse secundum 
unum esse utrobique, quod sint diversae veritates.” 
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one can appreciate St. Thomas’ caution in always attaching h's 
discussion of the intention of analogy to equivocation. 

The text in the Sentences is a'reply to an objection, and the 
answer must be read in terms of the problem it would resolve. 
The article itself asks Utrum omnia sint vera veritate increata? 


Here is the first objection. 


Videtur quod omnia sint vera veritate quae est veritas increata. Sicut 
enim dictum est in solutione praecedentis articuli, verum dicitur ana- 
logice de illis in quibus est veritas, sicut sanitas de omnibus sanis. Sed 
una est sanitas numero a qua denominatur animal sanum sicut sub- 
jectum eius, et medicina sana, sicut causa ejus. Ergo videtur quod una 


sit veritas qua omnia dicuntur vera. 


The sophism contained in this objection consists in a passage 
from the logical to the real order. Both “ healthy ” and “ true ” 
are analogous names signifying different notions having an 
order to the notion primarily signified by the name. The simi- 
larity of “healthy” and “true” then is on the intentional 
plane, in the way in which they signify diverse notions. In 
the real order, the realm of esse, there are many differences 
unaccounted for on the intentional plane. That is exactly the 
case here, and if in the case of one analogous name there are 
certain conditions on the part of its foundation in the real order, 
we cannot expect the same conditions to obtain every time we 
have an analogous name, because the intention of analogy is 
not based directly on the real order. 

This is the sophism that St. Thomas is addressing himself to 
in the text in question. Why then does he begin with the state- 


ment that “aliquid dicttur secundum analogiam tripliciter ” ? 


‘ ? 


The term “analogy” is taken here to signify any inequality, 
any prius et posterius, whether on the intentional or on the real 
level. St. Thomas is not imposing a more common signification; 


he is accepting the way in which the term had come to be used. 
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a) secundum intentionem tantum, et non secundum esse 

Here there is analogy on the part of the signification of the 
name, a multiple signification per prius et posterius, in the way 
in which we have already discussed the intention of analogy. 
This is the analogy which is referred to equivocation, the analogy 
which is a second intention because it is the ordering of a first 


intention to those things of which it is said. The intention of 


analogy requires a foundation in reality, but it is not immedi- 


ately founded on reality. Its proximate foundation is first 
intentions. The intention of analogy is constituted by an 
inequality on the part of what is signified by the name. 
“ Healthy” is a first intention which takes on an analogical 
community, and as a first intention there is something which 
answers immediately to it in reality: a certain quality of an 
animal. In the real order, health is found only in the animal, 
and urine, food and medicine are called “ healthy ” by extrinsic 
denomination. It cannot be overemphasized that this considera- 
tion secundum esse is no concern of the logician’s; nor is the 
intention of analogy based immediately on the real differences 
of things. The observation that health is found only in the 
animal is made by the philosophy of nature and, as we have 
seen, this is by no means synonymous with saying that “ health ” 
is found secundum rationem propriam only in the primary 
analogate. Analogous names do not reflect the real order as 


such.*” What an analogous name signifies primarily and most 

**“ Dicendum quod in illis quae dicuntur per prius et posterius de multis, 
non semper oportet quod id quod per prius recipit praedicationem communis, 
sit ut causa aliorum, sed illud in quo primo ratio illius communis completa 
invenitur; sicut sanum per prius dictur de animali, in quo primo ratio 
sanitatis invenitur, quamvis medicina dicatur sana ut effectiva sanitatis. 
Et ideo, cum verum dicatur de pluribus per prius et posterius, oportet quod 
de illo per prius dicatur in quo invenitur perfecta ratio veritatis.”—Q. D. 
de Ver.,q. 1, a. 2. “ Dicendum quod nihil prohibet aliquid esse simpliciter 
melius, quod tamen minus proprie recipit alicuius praedicationem, sicut 
cognitio patriae est nobilior cognitio viae, quae tamen magis proprie dicitur 
fides, propterea quod nomen fidei importat quamdam obscuritatem et re- 
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properly can very well be less perfect, in the real order, than 


something secondarily signified by the name. The explanation 
of this is obvious. The order of the imposition of names reflects 
the order of our coming to know. Names are imposed on things 
as we know them, and insofar as what is more perfect will, by 
and large, be known last by us, and by means of what we first 
know, our names may refer most properly to the latter and less 


properly to the former. 


In huiusmodi autem analogica praedicatione ordo attenditur idem 
secundum nomen et secundum rem quandoque, quandoque vero non idem, 
Nam ordo nominis sequitur ordinem cognitionis: quia est signum intel- 
ligibilis conceptionis. Quando igitur id quod est prius secundum rem, 
invenitur etiam cognitione prius, idem invenitur prius et secundum 
nominis rationem et secundum rei naturam: sicut substantia est prior 
accidenti et natura, inquantum substantia est causa accidentis; et 


cognitione, inquantum substantia in definitione accidentis ponitur.** 


The order on the part of signification and the order among 
things as they exist may in the rare instance be the same, but 
this is not, of course, to identify the real and the intentional 
orders. For the most part, however, the order signified by the 


name and the order in things are not the same. 


Quando vero id quod est prius secundum naturam est posterius secundum 
cognitionem, tune in analogicis non est idem ordo secundum nominis 
rationem : sicut virtus sanandi quae est in sanativis, prior est naturaliter 
sanitate quae est in animali, sicut causa effectu; sed quia hane virtutem 
per effectum cognoscimus, ideo etiam ex effectu nominamus. Et inde est 
quod sanativum est prius ordine rei, sed animal dicitur per prius sanum, 
secundum nominis rationem.*® 
motionem ab intelligibili veritate. Et ideo magis proprie dicuntur prophetae 
qui videat per imaginariam visionem, quamvis illa prophetia sit nobilior 
quae est per intellectualem visionem, dummodo tamen sit eadem veritas 
utrobique revelata.” Summa Theol., II-II, 174, 2 ad 3. 

2* Sum. cont. Gent., I, 34. 

** Ibid. Cf. In V Meta., 5, n. 824: “Sciendum est autem, quod reductio 
aliorum modorum ad unum primum, fieri potest dupliciter. Uno modo, 
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The first member of the division of the signification of 
“analogy” in the Sentences is perfectly consonant with what 
was said about analogy above. The only difference is that some- 
thing determinate is being said of the real order as well, but 
again this does not alter the nature of the intention of analogy, 


as becomes more evident still in the next member of the division. 


b) secundum esse et non secundum intentionem 
To understand the intention of analogy, we compared it with 
equivocation and univocation. The analogical community of a 


name is such that the ratio propria nominis is primarily signified 


by the name and other things are signified secondarily by the 


name insofar as their rationes refer in some way to what is 
principally signified. In univocation, on the contrary, there is 
no inequality on the part of the things signified, things named 
univocally participate equally in the common notion.*° Thus 
things named univocally parificantur in intentione alicuius 
communis. In the text we are considering, St. Thomas speaks 
of an analogy with reference to things named univocally, thus 
indicating that the analogy secundum esse is by no means the 
same thing as the intention of analogy. If it were, things named 
univocally would have to share unequally in what the univocal 
name signifies, which is to destroy univocity. All corporeal 
things have “ body ” said of them univocally because they share 


equally in the intention signified by the name. 


Unde Logicus, qui considerat intentiones tantum, dicit hoe nomen corpus 
de omnibus corporibus univoce praedicari: sed esse huius naturae non 
est ejusdem rationis in corporibus corruptibilibus et incorruptibilibus.** 


secundum ordinem rerum. Alio modo, secundum ordinem qui attenditur 

quantum ad nominis impositionem. Nomina enim imponuntur a nobis 

secundum quod nos intelligimus, quia nomina sunt intellectuum signa. In- 

telligimus autem quandoque priora ex posterioribus. Unde aliquid per prius 
” 


apud nos sortitur nomen, cui res nominis per posterius convenit. . . . 
*° Summa Theol., I, 16, 6 "7 Sent., d. 19, 5, 2 ad 1. 
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Analogy, as it is used here, does not refer to the intentional 


order, but to the real order, and just as an inequality on the part 
of signification is the intention of analogy, so an inequality in 
things, an order per prius et posterius is the analogy secundum 
esse. It is well to reflect on the care that St. Thomas takes to 
point out that this is not a logical analogy, for once again if it 
were taken in this way, it would be contrary to the doctrine of 
the Categories. Analogical community and univocal community 
are irreducibly different intentions. 

The analogy secundum esse et non secundum intentionem is 
often called the analogy of genus. As has been made clear, this 
analogy is inequality on the part of real entities; since this is so, 


’ cannot be the name 


when we speak of analogy of genus, “ genus’ 
of a second intention. What does “genus” signify in this 
context? Our answer is found in the Fifth Book of the Meta- 
physics, which is devoted to names of muitiple signification.* 
Things are said to differ in genus in two ways. In the first way, 
things differ in genus whose subject differs. The first subject of 
color is surface, whereas the first subject of the object of taste 
is the humor. For this reason, color and the object of taste are 
different genera. It is in this way that celestial and terrestial 
bodies were thought to be diverse genera, for the ancients held 
that it was a different matter which entered into the composition 


of the two. Thus in the text in the Sentences, “ genus” is the 
name of the first intention; it signifies the first subject of 
celestial and terrestial bodies. 

In another way things are said to differ in genus when they 
fall under different categories, which are distinguished accord- 
ing to diverse modes of predication. When things are said to be 
of one genus in this sense, “ genus” is the name of a second 
intention. Moreover, as St. Thomas points out, things can be 
in the same genus in the second way and in diverse genera when 


“genus ” is the name of a first intention. 


*2JIn V Meta., 22, nn. 1119-1127. 
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Patet autem ex dictis, quod aliqua continentur sub uno praedicamento, 
et sunt unum genere hoe modo secundo, quae tamen sunt diversa genere 
primo modo. Sicut corpora caelestia et elementaria, et colores et sapores. 
Primus autem modus diversitatis secundum genus consideratur magis a 
naturali, et etiam a philosopho, quia est magis realis. Secundum autem 


modus consideratur a logico, quia est rationis.** 


One could not ask for a clearer statement on the difference 
between the consideration of logic and the considerations of 
sciences dealing with real entities. It is not the real order, the 
mode of existing which things enjoy apart from being known, 
which answers to the intentions of the logician, but rather their 
existence in the mind, in the order of representation. This is 
cannot validly move from logical intentions to judg- 

ments on the way things exist. 
Priority and posteriority on the part of those things of which 
the common intention is said can therefore be of two kinds.** 
Either the one is prior to the other when we consider what is 


proper to each as the number two is naturally prior to the 


number three. This does not destroy the univocal signification 


of ‘number,’ however, for both two and three are equal in this 
that they are multitudes measured by unity. Thus what they 


have in common is shared equally by them, although considered 


In V. Meta., 22, n. 1127. 
**“ Sed dicendum quod unum dividentium aliquod commune potest esse 
prius altero dupliciter: uno modo, secundum proprias naturas, aut naturas 
dividentium; alio modo, secundum participationem rationis illius com- 
munis quod in ea dividitur. Primum autem non tollit univocationem 
generis, ut manifestum est in numeris, in quibus binarius secundum pro- 
priam rationem naturaliter est prior ternario; sed tamen aequaliter 
participant rationem generis sui, scilicet numeri: ita enim est ternarius 
multitudo mensurata per unum, sicut et binarius. Sed secundum impedit 
untvocationem generis Et propter hoe ens non potest esse genus substantiae 
et accidentis: quia in ipsa ratione entis, substantia, quae est ens per se, 
prioritatem habet respectu accidentis, quod est ens per aliud et in alio.” 
In I peri Herm., 8, n. 6. Cf. I Sent., d. 35, 1, 4 ad 3; Summa Theol., 1-II, 
61, 1 ad 1. 
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with regard to what is proper to each, one is prior to the other.** 
In another way there can be priority and posteriority when 
there is an unequal participation in the common notion, and this 
destroys univocity and is in fact analogy. When certain things 
participate in the common notion only because of a reference to 
that which primarily participates in it, we have the inequality 
on the part of the name which is the intention of analogy. Once 
again we see that it is not an inequality in the mode of existence 


which constitutes the analogous name. The consideration secun- 


dum intentionem is quite distinct from that secundum esse.*® 


ss |. omnia animalia sunt aequaliter animalia, non tamen aequalia 
animalia, sed unum animal est altero maius et perfectius.” De Malo, 2, 
9 ad 16. 

** At this point, something should be said about two articles which have 
previously appeared in this review since both of them deal with analogy 
secundum esse et non secundum intentionem. (1) In his paper, “ Analogy 
in St. Thomas and Cajetan,’ (Tue New ScHoLasticism, XXVIII [1954) 


127-144), Schwartz calls the analogy in question a “ logical analogy.” In so 
doing, he is not following St. Thomas; the whole import of the text he is 
considering is that this analogy is not one secundum intentionem, that is, 
not logical. Schwartz goes on to develop a notion of “ analogical univocity ” 
which indicates that he is failing to distinguish between the logical and 
the real. As we have seen, that which is univocal from the point of view 
of the logician (secundum intentionem) may very well admit of differences 
in reality which do not pertain to the consideration of the logician. The 
consideration on these real differences as, e.g., between celestial and 
terrestial bodies in the theory of the ancients, does not alter the univocal 
name and make it somehow analogical in the logical order. Schwartz is 
actually arguing quite consistently with the doctrine of Cajetan. Just as 
the latter tried to explain the intention of analogy in terms of real differ- 
ences, so Schwartz seems to want to introduce real differences into the 
logical notion of genus and make it at the same time univocal and analogical 
secundum intentionem. Although it is the same error, it is perhaps more 
obvious in the second attempt. There is no way that the logical intention of 
genus qua logical can be analogical. To speak of analogy here is precisely 
to desert the realm of logic. (2) Fr. Maurer’s article, “The Analogy of 
Genus,” THe New SCHOLASTICISM, XXIX [1955] 127-144), also deals with 
analogy secundum esse et non secundum intentionem, and he insists (p. 131) 
that one must distinguish between the order of logic (secundum inten- 
tionem) and that of reality (secundum esse) in talking about the “ analogy 
of genus.” Fr. Maurer does not point out explicitly that “genus” can be 
the name of a second or first intention and this could lead to a possible 
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c) secundum intentionem et secundum esse 


In the third division given in the text in the Sentences, there 
is both the intention of analogy and, on the part of things, an 
inequality of a common nature. The conjunction of these two 
is something which has to be noted, for an analogous name can 
be had without an unequal realization of a common nature, as 
is evident from the analogous name “ healthy.” Moreover, there 


can be inequality in the order of being, and univocity from the 


viewpoint of logic. Sometimes, however, there is both inequality 


in the signification of the name, and the unequal sharing of a 


common nature in the real order. There are involved, in this 


misunderstanding of his remarks on p. 136, for it might seem that species 
is more univocal than is genus, whereas both are quite simply univocal 
insofar as they are names of second intentions. In regard to Fr. 
Maurer’s uneasiness (p. 142) concerning Cajetan’s treatment of “ secundum 
esse,” the present writer does not share the feeling that Cajetan’s alleged 
failure to understand esse in the limited sense that Fr. Maurer wants to 
give that term, explains the weakness of the De analogia nominum on this 
point. It is rather hard to see how acts of existence, as opposed to terms 
taken from the “ language of essentialism,” explain in any proximate way 
the “analogy of genus.” Celestial bodies would differ from the terrestial 
according to their esse in the limited sense of Fr. Maurer, but surely this 
does not illuminate the point at issue. As Fr. Maurer has earlier shown, 
what is presently at issue is the distinction between the intentional and 
the real orders, not that between essence and existence. On p. 143, Fr. 
Maurer has this to say: “It is not generally realized that St. Thomas 
doctrine of analogy is above all a doctrine of the judgment of analogy, and 
not that of the analogy of concept—at least if we mean by ‘concept’ the 


” 


expression of an act of simple apprehension.” The reference is to Gilson, 
not to St. Thomas, and the sequel would seem to pertain rather to argu- 
ment from analogy than to the analogy of names. Indeed, the analogy of 
names is read practically out of the picture, for we must “view analogy 
primarily from the point of view of judgment, based upon esse and its 
modes...” (p. 144). No logical intention is going to be based on the real 
order in this proximate fashion, and the signification of names belongs to 
the logic of the first operation of the mind, Despite the stressing of the 
need for distinguishing the logical from the real in commenting on the text 
of the Sentences, and despite the uneasiness with Cajetan, Fr. Maurer does 
not seem to have appreciated the direction his own thought was taking in 
the first part of his article. Both Schwartz and Fr. Maurer accept the 
notion of Cajetan that, in order for analogy to be truly such, it must be 
metaphysical. 
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case, two distinct observations just as in the two preceding 
members of this division. From the fact that we have an 
analogous name, we cannot conclude that a nature is had in 
common in the real order, for the logical intention does not 
require this. ‘“ Dicendum quod non oportet secundum diversas 
rationes vel intentiones logicas, quae consequuntur modum in- 
telligendi, diversitatem in rebus naturalibus accipere. .. .” * 

The third division is, then, two analogies: there is an analo- 
gous name and there is an analogy secundum esse. The 
divine names, for example, involve both these analogies. The 
ratio communis signified by a name said of the creature and of 
God is not participated in equally by the creature and by God. 
Recall that the fact that the creature saves more perfectly the 
ratio propria of the name “ good,” does not mean that the 
creature is better than God. That goodness is realized unequally 
in creatures and God is an observation about goodness as it 
exists. The per prius of a name said of God and creatures will 
be the creature, for we name God from creatures; but from the 
point of view of the real order the goodness of the creature 
is the effect of God and goodness is found per postervus in the 


creature. Thus in the divine names, we have a striking instance 


of the difference between the intention of analogy and the 


analogy which signifies an inequality in the real order. But 
even where the per prius is the same, as in the case of the 
analogous name “ being,” these two analogies remain distinct. 
Any attempt to reduce them to one is an attempt to identify the 
logical and the real orders. 

When one reads the text of the Sentences as a solution to an 
objection, which is what it is, one sees that St. Thomas is warn- 
ing us that we cannot go from the intention of analogy to a 
judgment about the real order. But this is just what the 
objection does. “ Healthy” is an analogous name; but in the 


*7 Summa Theol., I, 76, 3 ad 4. 
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real order health exists only in the animal. “ True”’ is also an 
analogous name; therefore in the real order truth must exist 
only in one. In replying to this fallacy, St. Thomas indicates 
that the word “ analogy” is itself an analogous name, and he 
takes the second intention of analogy to be primary. What the 
analogy of genus shares with analogous names is a certain 
per prius et posterius, but in the real, not in the intentional, 
order. This analogy is manifested by referring it to the intention 
of analogy, indicating that the intention of analogy has primacy 


in the explanation of each member of the division. 


CONCLUSION 


The analogy of names, in itself a rather easily understood 
logical doctrine, has been rendered exceedingly complex by 
Cajetan’s opusculum and the many attempts to make intelligible 
what Cajetan says. This paper has pointed out a basic weakness 
in Cajetan’s doctrine, and it is hoped that what has been said 
will contribute some light to the difficult problem of the analogy 


of being. It is often hard to tell what is being discussed when 


this problem arises, whether real differences or the order of 


predication. It is not surprising that the metaphysician should 
be interested in a logical intention, for St. Thomas often notes 
that the equal community of logic and metaphysics makes the 


logical consideration a proper springboard into the discussion 


of reality.** However, it is one thing to say that logic is 


useful to metaphysics and quite another to say that something 


logical is metaphysical. Cajetan’s statement *’ that analogy prop- 


erly so-called considers the fundamenta tantum of the second 
** Cf. In VII Meta., 2, n. 1287; Ibid., 3, n. 1308; In IV Meta., 4, n. 574; 
In Boeth. de Trin., VI, 1. An important study of the last text is that of 
Sheila O’Flynn, “The First Meaning of ‘ Rational Process’ According to 
the Expositio in Boethium de Trinitate,” Laval théologique et philosophique, 
X (1954) 167-188. 
** In Jam, 13, 6, n. IV. 
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intention has been shown to be untrue to the nature of logical 
entities. 

What seems to be suggested by Cajetan’s erroneous doctrine 
on analogy is that logic can be ignored only at the expense of 
identifying the real and logical orders in a Platonic fashion. 
Our present day haste to by-pass the order of learning, in which 
logic occupies the first place, so as to get all the sooner into 
metaphysics may very well be running the same risk. 
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The Possibility of a Critical Realism: 


Noel vs. Gilson 
by Cornelius Ryan Fay 


YOTH BECAUSE of their respective positions and their 

J individual abilities, Msgr. Noél and Gilson were as Behe- 
moth and Leviathan in the world of scholastic philosophy, the 
one, President of the Institut Supérieur de Philosophie of the 
Université Catholique de Louvain, the other, a member of the 
Collége de France and the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies in Canada. A recounting of what Gilson called their 
“bon désaccord”’ would be primarily of historical interest if 
it were not that their argument seems to fix the direction 
which twentieth century scholastic epistemological discussion 
has taken. It shows what elements of stability and agreement 
have arisen. It shows, in fact, what are probably the minimum 
requirements of a coherent (even of a valid) realism in the 
theory of knowledge. 

There is a literature among the scholastics devoted to the 
adjudication of the differences between these two men. The 
most symbolic of the differences was this: Can there be a cri- 
tique of knowledge at all? Gilson said, no. Msgr. Noél said, 


ves. Many scholastics sided with Gilson: Olgiati, de Tonqué- 


dec, Messaut, Horst, Veuthey, Gredt, and others. Many others 


sided with Noél: Garrigou-Lagrange, Maritain, Zamboni, 
Roland-Gosselin, Mansion, Kremer, Boyer, De Vries, Masnovo, 
and others. Some, failing to see a raison d’étre for the argument 
felt, like Prof. Van Steenberghen, that, “ Gilson’s position is 
really very close to Msgr. Noél’s in spite of what is largely a 


> 1 


verbal controversy.” * Professor Van Riet writes that, 


*F. Van Steenberghen, Epistemology, transl. M. J. Flynn (New York, 
1949) p. 299. 
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besides the word, quarrel, there is a serious disaccord concerning 
the nature of epistemological reflection.” * 

Certainly it is important for the generality of scholastics to 
know whether or not the intensity of the controversy at all 
matches the real breadth of their epistemological differences. 
Looking into the matter, we may find that the amount of differ- 
ence was not constant, that there was once a real difference, but 
that in the end there was not. As they argued it, the question, 
“Ts a critique of knowledge possible?” is really a facet of a 


slightly more basic issue, “Is the point of departure in epis- 


temology the real or consciousness of the real?” Gilson said, 


The real. Msgr. Noél said, Consciousness of the real. 

The epistemological views of Msgr. Noél in 1913 and im- 
mediately after World War I, were essentially those that had 
been pioneered by Count Domet de Vorges in 1892.* It is not 
difficult to give a brief sketch of them, for they are the views 
which have come to be thought of as garden variety scholastic 
epistemology. In short, it is neither the sense nor the intellect 
which comes into contact with the object of “ sense ” perception, 
but rather the man who knows objects and being through the 
cooperation of the senses and the intelligence. This sensitive- 
intellectual seeing (or intuition) is enlarged by abstraction and 
judgment. The “ point de départ” for Noél is consciousness of 
what the knower is conscious of. But we are not therewith 
enclosed in the pineal gland of Descartes, because no prejudg- 
ment is made as to the nature of consciousness. Descartes 
unquestioningly took the cogito to be “closed” and Leibniz, 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and Kant followed him. With Descartes 
we are conscious of states of consciousness only, we sense 

7G. Van Riet, L’épistémologie thomiste. Recherches sur le probléme de la 
connaissance dans l’école thomiste contemporaine (Louvain, 1946) p. 516. 

*C. Fay, The Theory of Immediate Perception among Twentieth Century 


Scholastics with Special Emphasis on the Contributions of Domet de 
Vorges and Léon Noél (Ann Arbor, 1956) pp. 77-92. 
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sensations only, and we must find a “ bridge ” between what we 


are conscious of and the real. This is the classic problem of the 


history of modern philosophy. Noél felt that it was not the doubt 


of Descartes that set the tone of modern philosophy, but rather 
that the great Descartes unwittingly committed himself, in 
virtue of his theory that consciousness is a place, a container. 
Examining his consciousness, Noé] found himself conscious 
(by exactly the same title) of bodies, wishes, ideas, self, and 
non-self. He thought it factitious to begin epistemology from 
the self or the non-self, the very grounds for such a distinction 
being seen only after a conscious life of some length. Certainly 
the kind of reality belonging to the different things we are con- 
scious of could be decided only after careful scrutiny. But it 
was not necessary to arrive at the real, starting from the activity 
of thought. In fact it was impossible. In the matter of sense 
perception he could find no consciously apprehended intermedi- 
ary between the knower and the thing known. The impressed 
species are unconscious. But if there were such a representation 
of reality “in” consciousness, nothing would prove more em- 
barassing to the philosopher, for it would be impossible to prove 
that what had caused it were bodies outside us. And if the 
representation was caused by the non-self it would still be 
impossible to say what that non-self would be. Msgr. Noél was 
fond of remarking that, “ From a hook which is painted on a 


wall |i.e., from a representation of reality] one can hang 


nothing more solid than a chain also painted on the wall.” * 
Tur Evotution or Grison’s 


Originally Gilson did not hold these views. For that matter 


neither had Domet de Vorges or Msgr. Noél.° But by 1920 


*L. Notl, Notes d’épistémologie thomiste (Louvain, 1925). 
*E. Domet de Vorges, La métaphysique en présence des sciences (Paris, 
1875) p. 49. L. Noél in Revue néo-scolastique, 1X (1902) 377-378. 
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when Gilson first, to my knowledge, began commenting on 


epistemological questions, Domet de Vorges had been dead for 


a decade and Msgr. Noél had seen the light. Against the steady 
background of this epistemology as finally evolved, it is possible 
to trace the major steps in Gilson’s evolution. And further, 
from the rather exacting standpoint of Thomism, as distinct 
from what is sometimes called, neo-Thomism, and scholastic- 
ism, the project is worth the trouble because in the end all three 
of these writers steadfastly maintained that the epistemology 


outlined above was Thomistic. 


1920: For Gitson tue “ Laws or Tuovent” are Uncon- 
SCIOUSLY INNATE IDEas. 


In an extended book review which he wrote for the non- 
scholastic Revue philosophique of Le retour a Dieu par l'intelli 
gence et la volonté dans la philosophie de saint Thomas by J. 
Durantel,’ Gilson heartily praised what he was later to call a 
Kantian Thomism. What he praised in Durantel may be 
indicated without much pain because the architectonic of 
Durantel’s thought is simple enough. There is a creative pro- 
jection from God followed by an intelligent and willing return 
to God. The “ projection” was described in a series of five 
articles published in the Annales de la Philosophie Chrétienne 
of 1912. The series was called, “ La notion de la création dans 
saint Thomas.” After the “ projection” by means of God’s 
knowledge of approbation there is the “ return” by the created 
intelligence and will. 

When M. Durantel treated the way of the return he got into 
a discussion of the nature of human intelligence. It was here, 
Msgr. Noél thought, that epistemological considerations came 
into conflict with a too-easy satisfaction of the preoccupations 


of the chapel. For Durantel, St. Thomas 


* Revue Philosophique, LX XXIX (1920) 302-306; J. Durantel’s Le retour 
4 Dieu (Paris, 1918), a dissertation at the University of Paris. 
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holds firmly with Aristotle that all determination of knowledge 
comes from the sensible given; [but] to Plato, or more precisely to 
Augustine and to Avicenna he accords all the rest. And this is not a 
little . . . irradiation . . . divine ideas shooting forth from God... . 
What [Durantel asks] does the human intelligence receive from the 
Divine rays? Two things: the intellectus agens .. . and a second element 
. a fecund insemination , . . the first principles: a confused knowledge, 

a vague perception of the contents of the Divine rays, the universal 
aspect of things glimpsed in its source, but as through a flickering of 
the eyelids, through the sereen of intelligible matter seen in that 


nebulous state where everything is but indistinct.’ 


‘First principles are a participation in the Divine light... . 
“ . . they dominate every particular truth which can exist 
only because of them.” 

Showing himself to be oblivious to the controversies then 


active, over what was called “ illationism ” in perception, 1. e., 


the necessity to pass from consciousness to the real, Durantel 


wrote: 


Things only imprint copies of themselves. Whether it is produced by 
immediate contact with the things or by an intermediary milieu, sen- 
sation is never more than the apprehension of the similitude of the 
exterior object. 

Here, then, is a second point, representative perception, which 
might be controverted in his interpretation of St. Thomas. But 
the first point is more significant because for Durantel, “ The 
Thomistie solution of the problem of knowledge is in the intelli- 
gence of the first principles. ae 


When Gilson reviewed this book in 1920, he wrote: 


One would be well rewarded in referring especially to Chaps. IV and V 
if one wished to study the intellectual and sensible faculties of human 


knowledge. The description of them which is ordinarily so difficult to 


I[bid., p. 157 
* Ibid., p. 161. '* Tbid., p. 182 
* Ibid., p. 164. ** Ibid., p. 170. 
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follow in the historians of St. Thomas, is, here, of remarkable clarity 
and at the same time of minute precision.” 


Finally, after expressing particular interest in, “. . . the 


Thomistie doctrine of first principles . . .”” which M. Durantel 


sets forth, Gilson concludes that, “The St. Thomas which is 
submitted to us by M. Durantel is remarkably interesting and 
new.” ** 

Msgr. Noél, in replying to this reviewer, whom he does not 
mention by name, picks up the phrase, “‘ A New St. Thomas ” 
for a short article in the Revue de Philosophie.** The reviewer 
is taken to task for his epistemology, his Thomism, and his 


attitude toward the Church. “ In the first place,” Noél wrote, 


must he [i. e., Gilson] in order not to share, with respect to the Angelic 
Doctor, the ‘enthusiasm of his friends,’ bring against the ensemble of 
Thomism such summary and disdainful judgments? For example, he 
believes the work [i.e., Le Retour] destined ‘to split open the narrow 
framework within which varyingly dissimulated dogmatic preoccupa 
tions have enclosed St. Thomas, and to liberate him from Neo-Thomism.’ 
What he [Gilson] adds concerning ‘ the contemporary situation created 
by the Church with respect to thought,’ evokes images of melodrama 
surrounding our work. M. Durantel had never wished, I am certain, to 


be compromised in such a manner.'® 


Msgr. Noél was no less direct in his remarks on the philo- 


sophic content of Le Retour. 


That knowledge has its place in a general tableau of the ensemble of 
created things descending from and returning to God is easy enough 
to see from the table of contents of the Summa Theologica, and for 


my part it was one of the first things which was told to me as a student. 


* Revue Philosophique, LXXXIX (1920) 303. Chaps. IV and V of 
Durantel’s book, pp. 134-208. 

13 Thid. 

14 Revue de Philosophie, XX (1920) 173-182 

Tbid., pp. 173 ff. 
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To see in this a discovery of M. Durantel would therefore be somewhat 
difficult... . According to the St. Thomas of M. Durantel, the accord 
of thought with things is a postulate which the philosopher poses in his 
system. With the St. Thomas of history, this accord is a given which 
imposes itself upon the thinker, and upon which his system is con- 


structed.** 


No@l felt that Durantel’s postulational realism involved an 
epistemological procedure which was “hardly reassuring” to 
the modern mind. He felt that the method suggested was both 


unphilosophic and un-Thomistie. 


Seconp Puase or THE Evorurion. 1924: Innate INTELLECT 


BUT NO INNATE PRINCIPLES 


During the twenties Gilson apparently began a gradual drift 


to a position closer to Msgr. Noél’s. By 1924 we find a full 
retraction of the former appraisal of Durantel in a footnote to 
the English translation of Gilson’s Le Thomisme.*" There we 


read that, 


The interpretation of the Thomistie teaching concerning the principles 
of knowledge as given by J. Durantel in Le Retour a@ Dieu (pp. 46, 
156-157, 159, ete.), is in formal contradiction to the texts of St. Thomas. 
The remark (on p. 161, note 3), suggests that the author does not 
admit that middle term between sensualism and P!latonism, namely that 
innate intellect without innate principles which constitutes precisely the 
doctrine of St. Thomas; and since [as Durantel had written] “ the 
theory of the first principles is central and the characteristic point of the 
doctrine of knowledge with St. Thomas ” (p. 156), the misunderstanding 
of this point leads to other misconceptions. As a result he [i.e., 
'* [bid., p. 177, note 2 
‘7 Paris, editions in 1920, 1922, 1927, 1942, and 1945. The Preface to the 
third edition is dated June 1925. The English translation of 1924, made by 
Edward Bullough, was entitled the “authorized translation of the third 
French edition.” However, it was made from the manuscript for the third 
French edition (see p. x) and insofar as it is different from the third 
French edition it is actually a separate edition and not a translation of a 
published edition 
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Durantel] considers the principles as Kantian categories which have 


their origin in 


The Durantel who so well brought out the Platonic elements in 


St. Thomas is now out of favor. 


Turep Puase or tue Evorution. A Tuomistic “ Critique ” 


or KNOWLEDGE Is DestraBLe IN 1927 


Since the time of Cardinal Mercier the “‘ Old Dogmatism ” of 
the three “ primitive” truths had been on the wane. Scholastics 
were more and more succumbing to a sincere and genuine 
interest in a “‘ Critique” and in a systematic theory of knowl- 
edge. But the duties of the Primate took the Cardinal away 
from epistemology and his position physically and symbolically 
was assumed by Msgr. Noél, whose name came to be associated 
with the effort to place a Thomistic critique of knowledge on a 
par with the philosophic rigor of the best of the modern philo- 
sophers. In 1913 and again immediately after the War in 1919, 
he had championed “ Critique,” questioning his colleagues in 


these words, ‘‘ Can one whose philosophic inspiration is prin- 
cipally Thomistic, really pose the critical problem? Can one, in 
posing it, place himself at the point of view of the modern 

philosopher *” 
Msgr. Noél’s answer was that one could, that it was not 
necessary to postulate the real, that it was not impossible to 
Later, in 1927 Gilson 


wrote that, 


Certain key theses of the Thomistic doctrine once grasped, it becomes 
possible to construct a critique of knowledge which would faithfully 
extend that doctrine, and perhaps we possess it even more fully than 


we are in the habit of imagining.”° 

1*The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas (Cambridge and St. Louis, 
1924) pp. 213-214. 

1* Revue de Philosophie, XXVI (1919) 35. 

»° Le Thomisme (Paris, 1927} p. 242. Apud Van Riet, op. cit., p. 501. 
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But it is a question how much weight to give to this pronounce- 


ment when, in the same year, he wrote that the existence of 


things is the simplest hypothesis for explaining the objectivity 
of the concept, and also that this existence is a simple hypo- 


thesis.”* 


? 


Fourtu Puase or THE Evorurion. “ Critique” Enps IN 


Ipgauism. Tux Reat Must spe 


sy the late twenties a movement had got under way which was 
a reaction against the possibility of critique. In Rome, Fr. 
Charles Boyer argued against the possibility of justifying 
skepticism, therefore doubt, therefore critique. Fr. Joseph de 
Tonquédeec also denied the possibility of critique in his book 
Critique de la Connaissance in 1929.** Following the general 
purpose of this movement, Professor Gilson caused a sensation 
in 1930 by the publication of his article, “ Le réalisme métho- 


dique.’ ** 


His criticisms were directed especially against Msgr. 
Noél, the standard-bearer of “ critique,” whose name and whose 
works and whose pomps were mentioned again and again. 

The substance of the “ methodical” realism advocated by 
Gilson in 1930 is easily set forth. The question was largely that 
of deciding where to begin epistemology, what was the correct 
“point de départ.” In brief, Noél said, consciousness and 
Gilson said, the real. One of the main reasons for Gilson’s 
choice was the lesson to be learned from the horrible example 
of modern philosophy. Modern philosophy testified that every 
attempt to solve the problem of knowledge and of the existence 
of things by beginning from consciousness had failed. Gilson 
cites the famous sentence of Edouard Le Roy which he took as 

™ Van Riet, op. ott., p. 509. 

*2 Les principes de la philosophie thomiste. La critique de la connaissance 
(Paris, 1929). On this movement see Van Riet op. cit., pp. 472, 473. 

**In the collection Philosophia Perennis (Regensburg, 1930) II, 745 


755. Cited hereafter as “Le réalisme méthodique,” with the pagination of 
this volume. 
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the perfect formula of epistemological idealism ,“‘ Anything out- 
side thought is unthinkable [Un au-deld de la pensée est im- 
pensable].” ** One cannot get to the real unless he starts from it. 
“One may begin with Descartes, but one must [then] end either 
with Berkeley or with Kant.” * According to Gilson, scholastic 
realism is not a realism which is justified in the open market 
of modern epistemological discussion. Rather just the contrary 
is true. In scholasticism, the real “ is posed” as distinct from 
thought. 

The esse is posed as distinct from the percipi by reason of a certain 
conception of what philosophy is, and as a condition of its very 
possibility. It [scholastic realism] is a methodical realism [and not as 


with Msgr. Noél, a critical realism ].*® 


Gilson was unimpressed with the advantages to realism 
claimed to exist in Noél’s conception of consciousness and his 
concept of immediate realism. For the distinguished Frenchman 
held further that, “ The difficulties which one [e. g., Noél] had 


hoped to destroy in eliminating mediate [i. e., representative ] 


realism, turn up again in a transposed form in immediate 
realism itself.” ** And it is at precisely this point of the argu- 
ment, as Gilson saw it in 1930, that he concedes most generously 
to epistemological idealism. By taking as our point de départ, 
consciousness, even though it include consciousness-of-the-real, 
and not the real itself, i.e., qua substance, we find ourselves 
dans la pensée and as he had just granted to Le Roy, “Un 
au-dela de la pensée est impensable.” 

This most telling consideration, as it was held to be in the 


mind of Gilson, was concluded by him in the following words. 


*“Te réalisme méthodique,” p. 751. 

*5 Thid., p. 748. 

*¢ Ibid., p. 752. In Gilson’s words, “. . . le réel y [i.e., in scholastic 
realism] est posé comme distinct...” and “. . . l’esse y est posé comme 
distinct... .” 

Ibid., p. 750. 
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Can one ask of thought to yield mediately or immediately, anything else 
but thought? L. Noél believes that one can.... But any epistemology, 
even immediatist, will part from a given of thought, from which, by an 
effort at internal discrimination, it will attempt to grasp the object.** 


The conclusion seems to be that no epistemology, in the sense of 


a critical justification of the validity of knowledge, is possible; 


we have a “ Preface to any Future Epistemology.” We are, 


because of the human condition, forced to ‘ 


‘pose ” the real. If 
we do not pose it, we cannot philosophize in the manner to which 
we are accustomed. If we begin with consciousness we enclose 
ourselves in a mental prison. Methodical realism on the hand, 
though it is a postulational realism, has a pragmatico-historical 
justification; it leads somewhere. 

By the choice of a word, Gilson shows that he had not, at that 


“internal.” Noél would 


time, seen Noél’s point. The word is 
have denied that the primitive discrimination could be said to 
be “ internal.” The Louvain Professor once remarked that we 
do not pass from the self to the non-self in epistemology, or for 
that matter even in psychology. The internal-external, self-non- 
self correlatives arise in discrimination. We already have the 
self and the non-self if we are able to make the distinction 
itself. Msgr. Noél would have said, “ by an effort at conscious 
discrimination ” instead of “ by an effort at internal discrimi- 
nation.” We are conscious of the non-self with the same im- 
mediacy, at the same time, in the same way, and by the same 
title that we are conscious of the self. And we are conscious 


before we are conscious of the distinction. 
Firru Puase or tHe Evouution. 1932: Tur Existence or 
Tunas 1s Evipent.” 


Here there is the seeming suggestion that the senses can 


perceive being. For, otherwise, what would be the meaning of 


* Loc. cit., ef. pp. 751-752. * Van Riet, op. cit., p. 509. 
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“ sensibly ” evident? Even if being were a proper sensible or a 
secondary quality, sense consciousness would never know it with- 
out the intimate commingling of intellectual consciousness. 
Though, here, Gilson’s statement of the nature of the perception 
of external reality seems inadequate, it is nevertheless a sign 
of a drift away from “ methodical” (i.e. postulational) 


realism. 


Puase or Tue Evoiution. 1939: Tur Existence or 
Tunes 1s AND INTELLECTUALLY Evipent. 

In chapter VII of his book, Le réalisme thomiste,*® published 
about April 1939, Gilson specifically adverts for the true, classic 
scholastic theory of perception to the theory of perception set 
forth by Count Domet de Vorges in 1892 in La perception et la 
psychologie thomiste. He suggests to his readers that they refer 
to that book, old though it be, to see that in the true theory of 
perception it is che whole man who perceives by a combination of 
the operations of his senses and his intellect.** Here, for the 
first time in the writing of Gilson, thought reaches things 
directly, through the senses. 

Gilson adds that, “ Others, after him [i. e., Domet de Vorges] 
have arrived at the same conclusion... .”** And though he 
mentions Sentroul and Zamboni only, I think he also means 
Noél. And if he does, I think he is right. Msgr. Noél read 

omet « Torges carefully, called him a true Thomist in the 
Domet de Vorg refulls lled } t lr} t th 
obituary notice of 1910, and began calling his own epistemology 

*° Réalisme thomiste et critique de la connaissance (Paris, 1939). “ Dans 
ce livre écrit avec verve, on regrette de voir s’étaler beaucoup de manuvaise 
humeur et de reléves des phrases inutilement désobligeantes, mais ce sont 
la détails dont nous n’avons pas ici [Revue néoscolastique de philosophie, 
XLIT (1939) 585] a& rechercher l’explication et qui n’intéressent point le 
public.” L. Noél. 

** Ibid., pp. 187-188. Chapters VII and VIII have been called a “date 
in the history of epistemology.” 


Gilson’s intellectual biography. 
Ibid., p. 187. 


They seem more appropriately, a date in 
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Thomistic only in his course titles of 1912 and 1913. What 
went without saying, however, was how lately Gilson had, 
himself, come to that view. And when Gilson wrote, immedi- 


ately before quoting from Domet de Vorges, that, 


Many of the interpreters of classical realism have already determined 
it [i.e., the point of view from which one might hope to find a response 
to this question] and one of them at least has had the wisdom to hold 
to it, 


by the use of the word “ many ” he seems to derogate somewhat 
from the importance of de Vorges in the scholastic renaissance. 
Count de Vorges, himself, felt that he was virtually alone in 
holding this position, and he still felt alone, many years after 
1892." 

Whether or not this position is the Thomistie position seems, 
as Vincent Smith writes, to have been a question hotly argued 
for several decades, and then, unaccountably, abandoned without 
having been solved. It was going strong just before World 
War II; perhaps it will be revived. It is worth noting that at 
twenty-five year intervals, three of our major scholastics con- 
verted to this theory of perception with the claim that it was 
true and Thomistic, Domet de Vorges in 1892, Léon Noél in 


1913, and Etienne Gilson in 1939. 


Tue Genera Tenor or Noku’s Severs Repwies 


Commentators on the “ bon désaccord ” ™* between Noél and 


Gilson usually either affirm or deny that there is a difference 


between the epistemologies they associate with the two men. 
But it seems safer to distinguish with respect to time. In 
1930 there seems to have been a substantial divergence in both 


the analysis of our initial consciousness of the real and the 


” 


**“ Comment avons-nous l'idée d’objet?” in the Revue de philosophie, 
XIII (1908) 461-488. 


** E. Gilson, op. cit., p. 238; ef. p. 7. 
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attitude of the scholastic toward modern philosophy. In 1940 
their epistemological differences have lost substance. And after 


reading On Being and Some Philosophers (1949), one may 
well ask how deep is the remaining difference even in the matter 
of the scholastic’s attitude toward the modern philosopher. 
Throughout the period of their aired differences the response 
of Msgr. Noél was the same, until finally in 1940 he noted that 
they were in substantial agreement. But in the early thirties, 
Msgr. Noél sought to show that what Gilson was doing was 
really just decorating as “the real,” what was actually “ con- 
sciousness of the real.” When, in 1939, Gilson wished to base 
his grasp of the real on sensitive-intellectual evidence, Noél 
asked, “‘ But what is evidence and how can it be established ¢ 


” 8° There is no evidence, 


Mustn’t one become conscious of it ? 
except for consciousness.** ‘ The body itself and the exteriority 
of the object in relation to the body cannot appear but in 
consciousness; .. *” 

Msgr. Noél began with consciousness, his “ point de départ ” 
in epistemology, but not incarcerated in it. The Cartesian 
cogito had been closed (i.e., a cogito “ fermé”’) by fiat. The 
cogito of Msgr. Noél was found, upon careful examination, to 
be open to the real, personal and extra-personal. The cry of the 
idealists that, “ Anything outside thought was unthinkable,” 
would be accepted by Noél in one of two senses. It may be the 
harmless tautology that, “ Whatever we think of is something 
we think of,” or it may mean that, “‘ We are not conscious of 


’ In this second case the remark 


anything but consciousness.’ 
was taken by Msgr. Noél to be unwarranted by critical reflection. 

Of the discussion which took place among the scholastics 
during the thirties, Gilson wrote that, “ A good philosophical 


argument is worth more than a false agreement submerged in 
55 Revue néoscolastique de philosophie, XLIII (1940) 62. 


** Tbid., p. 64. 
*7 Loc. cit. 
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confusion.” ** If the many modifications Gilson made to his 


own epistemology arose in any way from his “ bon désaccord ” 


with Msgr. Noél, there is ample proof of the wisdom of his 


remark. The course of the controversy: 


Gilson adopts Durantel’s Kantian theory of knowledge. 

Noél criticizes Durantel and Gilson. 

Gilson abandons Durantel, accepts critique. 

A climate unfavorable to critique develops. 

Noél as a symbol of critique is attacked by Gilson. 

Noél responds that “ methodical” or postulational realism is un- 
philosophie. 

Gilson’s epistemology changes to the assertion that the being 
of things is sensibly evident. 

Gilson asserts that the being of things is sensibly and intellectually 
evident, a position indistinguishable in substance from that of 


Domet de Vorges and Léon Noél. 


An INTERPRETATION OF THE MEANING OF THE DRAMA 


Perhaps Gilson will have been the last major scholastic to 
attempt to maintain that a critique of knowledge is impossible. 
The free use of the word “ critique ” seems to be becoming more 
common. ‘The Holy Father told the pontifical Academy of 
Science that, 

We think that the natural sciences in permanent contact with the 
philosophy of critical realism, can arrive at an all-embracing view of 
the visible world which would to some extent satisfy the quest and ardent 


desire for truth.** 


Sut what is it that will, perhaps, be left behind? It is called, 
by its opponents, “ the old dogmatism.” 

I think the phrase was coined by Cardinal Mercier. At any 
rate, he, and his two successors in the Chair of Epistemology at 
the Institute of Philosophy, at Louvain University (Léon Noél 
and Georges Van Riet) have inveighed loud and long against 


** Op. cit., pp. 7, 238. 
** The Tablet, Brooklyn, April 30, 1955, p. 1, col. 8. 


l. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
5. 
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’ is the effort to avoid discussion with 


it. The “ old dogmatism ’ 
modern and contemporary nonscholastic writers on the theory 
of knowledge. Such avoidance is thought to be warranted on the 
ground that it is self-contradictory to attempt, as Kant did, to 
use reason to destroy reason. It is maintained further that any 
consistent skepticism is untenable because it also would be 


self-contradictory. For example it is impossible to assert con- 


sistently that, “Every judgment is uncertain.” The “ old 


dogmatists”’ say that we must begin epistemology with three 
“ primitive ” truths: the ability of the mind to know being, the 


reality of the external world, and the laws of thought. Or, 


sometimes they say that we must simply begin with the “ laws 
of thought. 

That many of these arguments have confirmatory value in 
establishing the general validity of knowledge is undeniable. 
Sut they seem unsatisfying to the modern mind when the whole 
case for the presumption that knowledge is descriptive and 
explanatory of being, is based on them. The 1930 position 
taken by Gilson is similar in its basic import to this. We must, 
at the outset, postulate the real as the simplest hypothesis. All 
other efforts to solve the problem of knowledge, the history of 
philosophy has shown, lead up blind alleys. So if we are wise 
enough to learn a lesson, we will see that a postulational 


realism with a historical justification is the best “ point de 
départ.” One refuses to involve oneself in a discussion with 
modern idealism. For hundreds of years modern philosophy has 
been asking “ foolish questions ”’ and scholastics have been trying 
to give them answers, or actually giving foolish answers. 

In contrast the attitude of Cardinal Mercier had been that of 
one who wished to enter into a sincere discussion with idealism, 
to involve oneself in a search for what could conceivably be a 
serious ground of difficulty. Of course there is some danger of 


inextricably involving oneself in idealism by conceding some 
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‘small ” point which is unearned. For sixty years scholastics 
have been saying that Cardinal Mercier in particular did. 
Though I feel they are right, en principe Mercier’s attitude is 
more philosophic. Scholastics ought not te stop with the negative 
refutation of skepticism. Is there not, as Mercier said, great 
value in a closer examination of idealism and in the systematic 
construction of a scholastic theory of knowledge? Has the Holy 
Father not ordered it? (Humani Generis). 

The negative refutation of skepticism so often falls on deaf 
ears because the idealist is only too willing to grant that it 
conforms to what Kant called “ The Postulates of Empirical 
Thought,” but that these postulates are subjective. “ That 
which coheres with the material conditions of experience is 
real,” says Kant. But we all know that he uses the word 
“real” in a Pickwickian sense. Stopping with the negative 
refutation leaves much that could be said, unsaid. Noél felt 
that the fears and claims of the idealist could be fully under- 
stood, that much of what he demands can be granted, that unless 


we are willing to enter the discussion, to criticize knowledge, 


we will never really be justified in asserting that metaphysics 


is anything more than a consistent game. 


Chestnut Hill College, 
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The Establishment of the Basic Principle 
of the Fifth Way 


by Robert L. Faricy, S.J. 


INTRODUCTION 


1T. THOMAS’ proof for the existence of God from finality 
in creatures is presented in the Summa Theologue, I, q. 
2, a. 3. 


. .. the existence of God can be proved in five ways... . 


The fifth way is taken from the governance of things. For we see 
that some things which lack knowledge (that is, corporeal bodies) act 
because of an end. This is apparent from the fact that they act always 
or nearly always in the same way, in order to arrive at what is best. 
Hence it is evident that they arrive at the end not by chance but by an 
intention. Those things which do not have knowledge, however, do not 
tend to an end unless directed by some knowing and intelligent being, 
as an arrow by an archer. Therefore there is something intelligent by 
which all natural things are ordered to an end—and this we call 


“ God.” 3 


The basic principle of the proof is the statement, . some 


things which lack knowledge .. . act for an end.” The purpose 
of this paper is to answer the question: how is the basic principle 


of the Fifth Way established ? 


*“ Respondeo, Dicendum quod Deum esse quinque viis probari potest... . 

“Quinta via sumitur ex gubernatione rerum. Videmus enim quod aliqua 
quae cognitione carent, scilicet corpora naturalia, operantur propter finem; 
quod apparet ex hoc quod semper aut frequentius eodum modo operantur, 
ut consequantur id quod est optimum; unde patet quod non a casu, sed ex 
intentione perveniunt ad finem. Ea autem quae non habent cognitionem, 
non tendunt in finem nisi directa ab aliquo cognoscente et intelligente, sicut 
sagitta a sagittante. Ergo est aliquid intelligens, a quo omnes res naturales 
ordinantur ad finem, et hoc dicimus Deum.” 
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Tur Two ArGuMENTsS FROM ORDER 


Before we examine the establishment of the basic principle 


of the Fifth Way, it is necessary to distinguish clearly between 


St. Thomas’ Fifth Way, or argument from finality, and his 


version of the argument from design. These two arguments are 
frequently confused, since both argue in some sense from order 
in the world. But they have different basic principles. The 
argument from finality uses some statement of the principle of 
finality as its basic principle; St. Thomas’ version of the argu- 
ment from design uses as its basic principle the harmony or 
concurrence in one order, of creatures. This distinction between 
basic principles will be the criterion of our distinction between 
St. Thomas’ arguments from design and from finality. A good 
example of St. Thomas’ version of the argument from design is 


found in the Contra Gentiles. 


It is impossible for contrary and dissonant things always or almost 
always to accord in one order, unless through the governance of 
someone, by which all things and each single thing are made to tend 
to a certain end; but we see that in the world, things of diverse natures 
accord in one order, not rarely and by chance, but always or almost 
always. Therefore there must be something by whose providence the 


world is governed; and this we call “ God.” ? 


St. Thomas’ version of the design argument is also found in 
the De Veritate in answer to the question, “ Whether the world 


is ruled by a Providence.” 


We observe that harmony and usefulness are found in nature either at 


all times or at least for the most part. This cannot be the result of 

*“Tmpossible est aliqua contraria et dissonantia in unum ordinem con- 
cordare semper pluries nisi alicuius gubernatione, ex qua omnibus et 
singulis tribuitur ut ad certum finem tendant. Sed in mundo videmus res 
diversarum naturarum in unum ordinem concordare, non ut raro et a casu, 
sed ut semper vel in maiori parte. Oportet ergo esse aliquem cuius provi- 
dentia mundus gubernetur. Et hune dicimus Deum” (Sum. cont. Gent., I 
13). 


, 
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mere chance; it must be because an end is intended. But that which 
lacks intelligence or knowledge cannot tend directly toward an end, 
unless someone else’s knowledge has established an end for it, and 
directs it to that end. And so, since natural things lack knowledge, there 
must be some previously existing intellect directing them to an end, like 
a bowman who gives a definite motion to an arrow so that it tends to a 
determined 


St. Thomas’ version of the argument from design is considerably 
different from the traditional argument from design, which 
argues that the world which runs with the precision and 
efficiency of a magnificent watch must necessarily have been 
built by a Great Watchmaker. St. Thomas has infused the 
traditional “ Great Watchmaker ’ 


argument with his own prin- 
ciples and original insights to the extent that it is not really the 
same argument. But however original and however valid is 
St. Thomas’ version of the argument from design, it is definitely 
not the same argument as the argument of the Fifth Way, the 
argument from finality. The argument of the Fifth Way is 
based on the fact that agents act for ends; this fact is the basic 


principle of the argument. The argument presented in the two 


texts quoted above, however, is based on the harmony of things, 


on their concurrence in one order, and since the nature and 
validity of St. Thomas’ version of the argument from design 
are not within the scope of this paper, it will be sufficient for 
our present purposes to have isolated the above presentations of 
the design argument, so that we can proceed to the investigation 


of the basic principle of the Fifth Way. 


s“ |. videmus autem hujusmodi convenientias et utilitates accidere in 
operibus naturae aut semper, aut in majori parte; unde non potest esse 
ut casu accidant; et ita oportet quod procedant ex intentione finis. Sed id 
quod intellectu caret vel cognitione, non potest directe in finem tendere, 
nisi per aliquam cognitionem ei praestituatur finis, et dirigatur in ipsum; 
unde oportet, cum res naturales cognitione careant, quod praeexistat 
aliquis intellectus, qui res naturales in finem ordinet, ad modum quo 
sagittator dat sagittae certum motum, ut tendat ad determinatum finem; 

os” FH, 5. 
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Tue Prositem 


The problem concerning the basic principle of the Fifth Way 
is this: St. Thomas’ presentation of the Fifth Way in the 


Summa, I, q. 2, a. 3, appears to be a circular argument, or else 


merely a manuductio. For to prove the basic principle that 
“some things which lack knowledge act for an end,” it seems 
necessary to assume the existence of a governing God, the proof 
of Whose existence is precisely the purpose of the argument. 
The conclusion of the proof seems to be implicitly assumed in 
the basic principle; for to prove that nonknowing things act 
for ends, it seems necessary to assume the existence of an intelli- 
gent creator who determines them to those ends. To those who 
say that the claim that some nonknowing creatures act for an 
end is proved by the fact that “ they act always or almost always 
in the same way, in order to follow the best course,” it is 
sufficient to point out that the fact that these things act con- 
sistently proves only that each thing has a nature which deter- 
mines it to act in a consistent way; and that we cannot know 
that they act always or frequently in such a way that they 
“ follow the best course,” for the best course is the course that 
leads to the end, and we do not yet know the ends of these 
things, nor have we demonstrated that they have ends. We 
observe only that nonknowing agents produce effects. The 
consistent production of the same effect by a nonknowing thing 
does not prove that the effect is an end, but only that the thing 
is acting in a consistent way, according to a nature. And we 
have no way of judging whether or not nonknowing things 
usually act in order to follow the best course, for we do not 
know what their ends are—we have not yet proved that they 
even have ends. So the Fifth Way appears to be a circular 
argument (and therefore an invalid one), or else simply a series 
of statements which do not really prove God’s existence but give 
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an insight into His function as Governor and Ultimate End of 
all things. 

In this paper we will attempt to show that in certain places 
in bis writings St. Thomas establishes the principle of finality 
in such a way that the principle (“every agent acts for an 
end”) or a partial statement of it (“some things which lack 
knowledge act for an end”) can be validly used as the basis 
of the argument of the Fifth Way. It will be shown that the 
use of the general principle of finality—or of the partial state- 
ment of it in the Swmma—as the basis of the argument of the 
Fifth Way in no way makes that argument circular or in any 
way invalid as a demonstration, once the principle of finality has 
been properly established. The main task of this paper, then, 
will be to show how St. Thomas establishes the principle of 
finality. It will be shown that the method of establishment is the 
same for the general statement of the principle and for the 
partial statement of it in the Summa, I, q. 2, a. 3. 


Oprnions 


Almost all modern and contemporary Thomists agree on 
the existence of final causes and the validity of the Fifth Way 
as a demonstration. However, the manner in which they estab- 
lish the basic principle of the Fifth Way—that at least some 
nonknowing things act for ends—varies considerably. Further, 
many modern and contemporary Thomists fail to distinguish 
between the Fifth Way, or argument from finality, and the 
argument from design. Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange, for example, 
claims that the Fifth Way argues “ from the orderly arrange- 
ment in multiplicity to the existence of a unity of concept and 
an intelligent designer.” * He goes on to say that the proof may 
be based on either the design of the universe, or the design of 
a part of the universe, such as the human eye. He speaks of 


*In God, His Evistence and His Nature (St. Louis, 1934), I, 346. 
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finality, but tries to establish finality in nonknowing things 
from the intricacy of their design and the consistency of their 
actions. In other words, Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange tries to establish 
the basic principle of the Fifth Way by an argument from 
design. Fr. Walter P. Farrell, O. P., follows Garrigou-Lagrange 
in claiming that the Fifth Way rests on finality in nonknowing 
things, and that this finality can be proved from the order and 
consistency in nature.° 

In Approaches to God, Jacques Maritain seems to say that 
“eonstancies and a stable orientation in the midst of the 
diverse ” is sufficient proof that nonknowing things act for an 
end.® Maritain, then, sees no difficulty in St. Thomas’ statement 
of the Fifth Way in the Summa, I, q. 2, a. 3; and he defends 
the statement that “things that lack knowledge act always or 
almost always in the same way and so as to follow the best 
course ” as adequately establishing the basic principle that some 


nonknowing things act for an end. 


Tue Principe or 
We will begin our examination of the establishment of the 
basic principle of the Fifth Way by examining the way in which 


St. Thomas establishes the general principle of finality, every 


agent acts because of an end. St. Thomas shows by an analysis 


of the act-potency correlation in a limited being that every 


limited being is ordered to some end that is good. 


That toward which a thing tends when it is without it, and in which 
it rests when it has it, is its end. But each thing, if it lacks a proper 
perfection, is moved to that perfection, insofar as it can be moved; and 
if it has that perfection, it rests in it. Therefore the end of a thing is 
its perfection. But the perfection of a thing is its good. Therefore 


everything is ordered to good as to an end.’ 


®*In A Companion to the Summa (New York, 1940), I, 41-44. 
* Approaches to God (New York, 1954), p. 58. 
™Tilud ad quod aliquid tendit cum extra ipsum fuerit, et in quo 
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Everything that exists in a limited way, that is, everything 
composed of an essence and an act of existence, contains some 
potency (since it is a limited being). But potency is ordered 
to act. Therefore, every limited being is ordered to some further 
perfection. But by tending to a perfection, it tends to a good, 
since a thing is good insofar as it is perfect. This potency to 
further perfection makes every limited being tend definitely to 
what will perfect it, to what is fitting to it, to what is good for 
it. And so every limited being tends to its proper good. It 
acts toward its proper good as toward an end. This becomes 
clearer in the light of other texts. 

In the Contra Gentiles St. Thomas shows the relationship 


between action and determination. 


If an agent were not to tend to some determined effect, all effects 
would be indifferent to it. Now that which is indifferent to many effects 
does not produce one rather than another: and so from that which is 
indifferent to either of two effects, no effect results, unless it be deter- 
mined by something to one of them. Hence it would be impossible for 
it to act. Therefore every agent tends to some determined effect, which 


is called its end.® 


Note that the precise point of this passage is not that an agent 


must be determined before it can act, but that it must be 


determined by something. An agent must be ordered before it 


van act; that to which the agent is ordered is in a real sense the 


sause of the action, and is called an end. 


quiescit cum ipsum habuerit, est finis eius. Unumquodque autem, si 
perfectione propria careat, in ipsam movetur, quantum in se est; si vero 
eam habeat, in ipsa quiescit. Finis igitur uniuscuiusque rei est eius 
perfectio. Perfectio autem cujuslibet est bonum ipsius, Unumquodque igitur 
(Sum. cont. Gent., III, 16). 

*“Si agens non tenderet ad aliquem effectum determinatum, omnes 
effectus essent ei indifferentes. Quod non magis unum eorum operatur 
quam aliud; unde a contingente ad utrumque non sequitur aliquis effectus 


ordinatur in bonum sicut in finem’ 


nisi per aliquid determinetur ad unum. Impossible igitur agens tendit ad 
aliquem determinatum effectum, quod dicitur finis eius” (/bid., III, 2). 
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The above texts are clarified by a text from the Summa. 


Every agent necessarily acts because of an end. For if the first of 
a number of causes ordered to one another be removed, the others must 
necessarily be removed also. Now the first of all causes is the final 
cause, The reason for this is that matter does not receive form except 
insofar as it is moved by an agent; for nothing reduces itself from 
potency to act. But an agent does not move except out of intention for 
an end. For if the agent were not determined to some effect, it would 
not do one thing rather than another; consequently, in order that it 
produce a determinate effect, it must necessarily be determined to some- 


thing definite, which has the nature of end.® 


The principle that every agent acts for an end is established 


by means of a causal analysis. The end is the “ first of all 
causes ” because it causes the agent to cause the effect. Before 
the act of the agent, the matter is in potency to the form. But 
no thing can put itself into act in a respect in which it is in 
potency. Therefore there must exist some cause which somehow 
moves the matter to receive the form, and this is the agent. But 
the agent does not move unless it is somehow moved by an end, 
urged into action by some particular good. The agent must be 
ordered to produce some determinate effect. If it were not, it 
would not act, for there would be no cause for its action. That 
which determines the agent’s action by being the final cause of 
the action is the end. St. Thomas, in the same text, goes on 
to say: 

But those things that lack reason tend to an end because of natural 


inelination, as being moved by another and not by themselves; since 

*“Dicendum quod omnia agentia necesse est agere propter finem. 
Causarum enim ad invicem ordinatarum, si prima subtrahatur, necesse est 
alias subtrahi. Prima autem inter omnes causas est causa finalis. Cuius 
ratio est, quia materia non sequitur formam, nisi secundum quod movetur ab 
agente; nihil enim reducit se de potentia in actum. Agens autem non movet 
nisi ex intentione finis. Si enim agens non esset determinatum ad aliquem 
effectum, non magis ageret hoc quam illud; ad hoc ergo quod determinatum 
effectum producat, necesse est quod determinetur ad aliquid certum, quod 
habet rationem finis ” (Summa Theol., I-II, 1, 2). 
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they do not know the nature of end, and consequently cannot order 
anything to an end, but are ordered to an end only by another.’® 


The end must be prior to the action, since it is a cause of 
the action. But, since it is prior to the effect, it must exist 
in some inteilect. So the principle, “every agent acts for an 
end,” means that every agent acts because of an end that exists 
prior to the action, in an intellect. 

In the Commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics St. Thomas 


establishes the principle of finality in a particularly clear 


manner. 


The fourth kind of cause is the end. This is that for the sake of which 
something happens, as health is the cause of walking. Because it is 
less evident that the end is a cause, because it is the last to come to be 
(and so it was omitted from consideration by earlier philosophers, as is 
noted in the first book), [Aristotle]proves in a special manner that the 
end is a cause. For the question, “ Why?” or “ Because of what?” is 
a question about a cause. When someone asks, “ Why, or for what 
reason, is someone walking?” we give a suitable answer when we say, 
“ For his health.” And in answering this way, we mean to give the cause. 
And so it is clear that the end is a cause... . But the end is the cause 
of the efficient cause, not of its existence, but of its causality. For the 
efficient cause is a cause inasmuch as it acts, and it does not act except 
for the sake of an end. Hence the efficient cause has its causality 


from the end.?! 

*°“Tila vero quae ratione carent, tendunt in finem propter naturalem 
inclinationem, quasi ab alio mota, non autem a seipsis; cum non cognoscant 
rationem finis, et ideo nihil in finem ordinare possunt, sed solum in finem 
ab alio ordinantur ” (Jbid.). 

“Quarto modo dicitur causa finis; hoc autem est cujus causa aliquid 
fit, sicut sanitas est causa ambulandi. Et quia de fine videbatur minus quod 
esset causa, propter hoc quod est ultimum in esse, unde etiam ab aliis 
prioribus philosophis haec causa est praetermissa, ut in primo libro praeha- 
bitum est, ideo specialiter probat de fine quod sit causa. Nam haec quaestio 
quare, vel propter quid quis ambulet, convenienter respondentes dicimus, ut 
sanetur. Et sic respondentes opinamur reddere causam. Unde patet quod 
finis est causa. ... Finis autem est causa efficientis non quantum ad esse, 
sed quantum ad rationem causalitatis. Nam efficiens est causa inquantum 
agit: non autem agit nisi causa finis. Unde ex fine habet suam causalitatem 
efficiens ” (In V Meta., nn. 771 and 775). 
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St. Thomas asks the question “ Why does an agent act?” To 


answer the question, we must examine the whole complexus of 
‘ thing-acting ”’ in order to find the reason why the agent acts. 
We see that the principles of the agent as an entity or being 
do not account for its acting so as to perfect either itself or 
something outside itself. And yet every limited being is ordered 
to some further act, perfection, good. Those principles that 
constitute a being would be sufficient to account for the static 
existence of a being; but static existence is not possible for a 
being possessing a tendency toward further perfection. The 
internal principles of a being cannot account for the being’s 
tendency to further perfection; they cannot account for a 
being’s dynamism as an agent. For the internal principles of a 
being are all ordered to its act of existence, and the act of 
existence is in itself not ordered—since in itself it has no 
potency. Therefore there must be some principle, or reason, or 
cause existing outside the being-acting, which accounts for the 
being acting. This cause of the acting—this cause of the agent’s 
efficient causality—is called the final cause of the action. The 
final cause causes the agent to act by being the term or end, 
the further perfection or good, of the tendency that the agent 
possesses as a limited being. In other words, the final cause is 
both the cause and the term of the tendency to further perfection 
that every limited being possesses. The argument used here is 
called a “ resolution,” or “ causal analysis.” It is an examina- 
tion of a whole complexus in order to account for all the causes 
in that complexus. 

[In our causal analysis, we asked ourselves the question, “ Why 
does an agent act?” and we examined the being-acting to find 
the answer. An agent acts for an end. 

Using terminology borrowed from the efficient-cause-action- 
effect situation, and applying it analogously to the final-cause- 


action-effect situation, we can say that the final cause is the 
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agent, the efficient cause (the proper agent) is the patient of 
the final cause, and the action of the final cause is the “ trigger- 
ing ” of the efficient cause, by being a good to which the efficient 
cause is ordered. The final cause renders the efficient cause 
dynamic by being the cause of its causality. “‘ The end is the 
cause of causes, because it is the cause of the causality in every 


9912 


cause. “The end is the perfection of the agent insofar as 


it is the agent, in this that the end moves the agent to operate.” 
The action of the final cause is in the patient, and the patient in 
this case is the efficient cause. This is why we looked for the 
answer to the question ‘“‘ Why does an agent act?” in the being- 
acting complexus. We were able to argue to the existence of the 
end, or final cause, from its action in the efficient cause. 

If we had examined only the effect of the efficient cause, we 
would never have been able to establish the existence of the 


final cause. For the end is the cause of the ultimate effect only 


‘ 


indirectly—the “ action ” of the end is primarily in the agent 
acting.** This is why we cannot argue to the existence of a 
final cause from the fact that a natural thing, or natural things, 


produces effects which are consistent and which are “ for the 


best.” We have no way of judging whether or not any given 


effect is “ for the best ” if we do not know what its end is. And 
the consistency of the effects produced by a natural agent is 
fully accounted for by the fact that the agent has a definite 
formal structure. For example, the reason that all acorns, if 
they grow, grow into oaks, is that all acorns have the same 
form, the same nature. They act alike because they are alike. 
So, rather than look at the effect of an agent to see if the effect 

“Unde dicitur quod finis est causa causarum, quia est causa causa 
litatis in omnibus causis” (De Princip. Nat.). 

ss. . finis autem est perfectio agentis inquantum est agens, eo quod 
finis movet agentem ad operandum .. .” (In I] Sent., d. 37, 3, 1). 


**This is not to say that the end is not a real cause of the effect; it 
clearly is. 
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is an “ end,” we must look at the agent, the efficient cause of the 


effect, to find what causes it to act. 
At first glance, the above texts and explanation seem to 


conflict with other texts of St. Thomas, particularly with the 
five arguments for finality presented in Book II of the Com- 
mentary on Aristotle’s Physics. For in these arguments, St. 
Thomas seems to say that consistency of action proves that 


nature operates for an end. 


He [Aristotle] gives five proofs; the first is as follows. All things that 
happen naturally happen either always or frequently. But it is im- 
possible that those things that happen always or frequently happen by 
chance. Therefore those things that happen always or frequently 


happen because of something.’® 


The second argument follows immediately. 


Something is done naturally when it is done according to its innate 
design; for when I say “naturally,” I mean, “according to innate 
design.” ... But those things that happen naturally come to an end. 
Therefore they have an aptitude to so act that the action be for the end. 
What is meant when it is said that nature inclines toward an end is this: 
nature has a natural aptitude to the end. And so it is clear that nature 


acts for an end.** 


The third and fourth arguments are similar. The first four of 
the five arguments for finality, then, prove that the end is a 
vause insofar as it determines the kind of action of the agent. 


They do not prove that the end is a cause of the dynamic 


us“. . ponit quinque rationes: quarum prima talis est. Omnia quae 
fiunt naturaliter, aut fiunt sicut semper, aut sicut frequenter: ... Sed 
impossibile est ea quae fiunt semper vel frequenter accidere a casu: ergo 
ea quae fiunt semper vel frequenter fiunt propter aliquid.” (In II Phys., 
13). 

*e“ Sic aliquid agitur naturaliter, sicut aptum natum est agi: hoc enim 
significat quod dico naturaliter illud, scilicet, aptum natum: ... Sed ea 
quae fiunt naturaliter, sic aguntur, quod inducuntur ad finem: ergo sic apta 
sunt agi, ut sint propter finem: et hoc est naturam appetere finem, scilicet 
habere aptitudinem naturalem ad finem. Unde manifestum est, quod natura 
agit propter finem.” (Jbid.). 
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tendency of the agent, of the action itself. St. Thomas proves 
here only that the end is some kind of a cause; he does not try 
to define or reveal the complete essence of finality. The causal 
action of the end is twofold; the end both determines the kind 
of action and actually causes the action. St. Thomas is con- 
cerned here only with the fact that the end causes the action to 
be of a certain kind. But to prove that the end exists as a 
real cause outside the agent, it is necessary to prove that the end 
is the cause of the action itself. (For if the end is only the cause 
of the kind of action, then the end could be the form or nature 
of the agent.) In the fifth proof given in Book II of the Com- 
mentary on Aristotle’s Physics, St. Thomas indicates that the 
end causes the action—as well as the kind of action. 

.. . but it is according to the nature of the end that things happen 


because of it. It follows that being and happening because of something 
are found in natural things.?’ 


The first four proofs taken alone, therefore, do not prove that 
natural things act for ends in the full sense of the word “ end.” 
All five proofs taken together do prove, or at least indicate, that, 
in the full sense, natural things act for ends. Consistency of 


kind of action, taken alone, does not prove finality. 


Tue Basic PrincrpLe or THE FirtnH Way 


We have seen that St. Thomas’ method of establishing the 


principle of finality, that every agent acts for an end, is a 


causal analysis. Since the basic principle of the Fifth Way— 


that some nonknowing things act for ends—is a statement of 
the principle of finality (although not the most general state 
ment), let us see how the causal analysis can be used to 
establish this basic principle. 

i1“ . , Hoe autem est de ratione finis, ut propter ipsum fiant alia: 


sequitur, quod esse et fieri propter aliquid inveniatur in rebus naturalibus.” 
( Ibid.) . 
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As an example of things that lack knowledge, let us choose a 
rosebush. In examining the action of the rosebush, we see that 
it produces roses, and that it does this under varying conditions. 
By observing the rose-producing of the rosebush we can conclude 
that it has an impulse or tendency to act in a definite way. We 
can say that the rosebush is intrinsically determined to a definite 
activity, and that it has an intrinsic tendency to perform this 
activity. We still do not know why the rosebush acts. We know 
that it has a tendency to perform a determined activity; that is, 
it has a definite nature. But we have not yet shown why it has 
this tendeney, why it acts. To find the reason why the rosebush 
acts, we use a causal analysis. We can see that it is constituted 
by certain intrinsic principles which account for its being a 
rosebush. And we can see that it is a limited being, and so 
ordered to further perfection. But we can find in the intrinsic 
constitution of the rosebush no principle, no reason, why the 
rosebush acts. There must be an extrinsic causal factor that 
causes it to act. This factor is the end of the rosebush’s action; 
it is the further perfection to which the rosebush is ordered. 
The rosebush acts because of an end. 

As another example of nonknowing things that act for ends, 


let us examine a chemical] reaction. The ordinary process for 


obtaining titanium, a metal important in industry, is through a 


chemical reaction between titanium chloride and magnesium. 
When magnesium reacts with titanium chloride, titanium and 


magnesium chloride result: 
TiCl, + Mg— Ti + MgCl, 


Whenever titanium chloride and magnesium react, the titanium 
is freed. As in the case of the rosebush, we see that a distinct 
result is reached, and that the chemicals involved in the reaction 
have a tendency to this result. The chemicals have definite 


tendencies, or natures; that is, they are limited beings, ordered 
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to further perfection, to particular goods. Why do they act‘ 
What is the principle of, or reason for, the action? It cannot 
be found in the metaphysical constitution of the chemicals; it 
must be something extrinsic to them. This “ something” that 
somehow exists outside the chemicals and prior to the effect is 
the end of the reaction. More specifically, each of the chemicals, 
before the reaction, is determined to a definite end under the 
circumstances in which the reaction takes place. And this end is 
the good, the further perfection, to which each chemical is 
ordered. 

We have established that some things that lack knowledge, the 
rosebush and the chemicals of our examples, act for ends. We 
arrive at the principle of finality—that every agent acts for an 
end—by moving by an intellective induction from one or a 
few individual cases to the general case.’* In the concrete 
intelligibility of rosebush-acting-for-end, as well as in the con- 
crete intelligibility of magnesium-acting-for-end, we see a neces- 
sary connection between agency and finality. We see in the 
individual concrete intelligibility the necessity of the propo- 
sition that everything which acts must act because of an end. 
We can now see precisely in what sense the statement, “ some 
things that lack knowledge act for an end,” is a partial or 


limited statement of the general principle of finality, “ every 


agent acts for an end.” It is partial in the sense that it is a 


statement of the complete principle of finality applied to some 
particular cases. 
The Fifth Way, then, as presented in the Summa, I, q. 2, a. 3, 


is somewhat incomplete, and must be considered in the light of 


‘In making an intellective induction, the mind enjoys an insight into 
some intrinsic necessity in a singular, and therefore may legitimately 
generalize to the universal. For example, the mind sees in a single enee 
the whole of some particular thing is necessarily greater than any of its 
parts, and it moves by an intellective induction to the universal proposition 
that every whole is greater than any of its parts. Per accidens, the mind 
may require more than one instance to attain this insight into the truth in 
question and its universality; but per se one case always could suffice. 
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the texts quoted previously in which St. Thomas establishes the 


principle of finality. For in the Fifth Way a step in the estab- 


lishment of the basic principle has been taken for granted and 
left out. 

For we see that some things which lack knowledge (that is, corporeal 
bodies) act because of an end. This is apparent from the fact that 
they act always or almost always in the same way, in order to follow 


the best course.'*® 


The second sentence of this text establishes that these nonknow- 
ing things act with tendencies of some kind, that is, that they 
have definite natures. In order that the basic principle of the 
demonstration be established with perfect validity, we must 
interpose here that a causal analysis of the thing-acting results 
in the acknowledgement of a causal factor extrinsic to the thing, 
which causal factor is the end because of which the thing acts. 
But since the end does not exist in the real order prior to the 
action, it must exist in the intentional order. 

Hence it is evident that they arrive at the end not by chance but by an 
intention. Those things which do not have knowledge, however, do not 
tend to an end unless directed by some knowing and intelligent being, 
as an arrow by an archer. Therefore there is something intelligent by 
which all natural things are ordered to an end—and this we call 


“ God.” 20 


Oruer PRESENTATIONS OF THE ARGUMENT OF THE FirtH Way 


Although the Fifth Way in the Summa, I, q. 2, a. 3, is based 
on a partial statement of the principle of finality, there are in 
the writings of St. Thomas two presentations of the argument 
of the Fifth Way that are based on the full statement of the 
final principle, that every agent acts for an end. 

In the Contra Gentiles St. Thomas gives us this presentation 


of the basie argument of the Fifth Way: 


1° Summa Theol., I, 2, 3. » Thid. 
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Whatever tends in a determined way to some end either prescribes the 
end for itself, or the end is prescribed for it by another—otherwise it 
would not tend more to this end than to that. Natural things, however, 
tend to determined ends: for they do not follow their natural purposes 
by chance—for thus they would not always or in most cases [follow 
their natural purposes], but rarely (and this is what chance is). Since 
therefore they do not prescribe the end for themselves, because they do 
not know the ratio of end; the end must be prescribed for them by 
another, who is the institutor of nature. This, however, is He Who gives 
being to all things, and Who necessarily exists of Himself, Whom we 


eall “ God.” 


In this passage St. Thomas establishes the principle of finality, 


which is the basic principle of the proof here, very briefly and 


almost elliptically. He states that an agent must have an end 


prescribed for it before the agent can act. This end is a real 
causal factor, a final cause. If it did not cause the action of the 
agent, the agent would not be caused to act, and so would not 
act. “It would not tend more to this end than to that,” and 
so would not act. 

In the De Malo St. Thomas presents the argument of the 


Fifth Way in a little different form. 


Because the appetible has the ratio of end, the order of ends is in aceord 
with the order of agents. To the degree that an agent is superior and 
universal, the end for which it acts is a universal good. For every agent 
acts for an end, and for some good. ... Since a series of causal agents 
cannot proceed to infinity, but must come to some one first causal agent, 
which is the universal cause of being, there also must be some universal 


**“ Omne quod tendit determinate in aliquem finem, aut ipsum praestituit 
sibi finem, aut praesitituitur ei finis ab alio: alias non magis in hunc quam 
in illum finem tenderet. Naturalia autem tendunt in fines determinatos: 
non enim a casu naturales utilitates consequuntur: sic enim non essent 
semper aut in pluribus, sed raro; horum enim est casus. Cum ipsa non 
praestituant sibi finem, quia rationem finis non cognoscunt; oportet quod 
eis praestituatur finis ab alio, qui sit naturae institutor. Hic autem est qui 
praebet omnibus esse, et est per seipsum necesse esse, quem Deum dicimus 

.’ (Sum. Cont. Gent., I, 44). 
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good to which all goods can be reduced, and this must be the first and 


universal agent.*? 


In this text, the principle of finality is not established at all, 


but is merely stated and then used as the basic principle of the 
demonstration. Although the basic principle is not established, 
the presentation is in other ways fuller and more complete than 
the preceding two. It can be paraphrased in the following 
manner: Every agent acts for an end. But an agent must be 
ordered to an end before it can act for it. However, there cannot 
be a process to infinity of orderers that are not their own ends 
(which must be themselves ordered). Therefore there exists an 


orderer who is his own end, and this is God. 


CONCLUSION 


The basic principle of the Fifth Way, that some nonknowing 
things act for ends, is established by a causal analysis of one or 
more things acting. This basic principle is a partial statement of 
the principle of finality, every agent acts for an end, and leads 
immediately to the formation of the more general principle 
through an intellective induction from a concrete intelligibility. 
Although St. Thomas uses a partial statement of the principle of 
finality in the Fifth Way, he uses the general statement of the 
principle in the other two presentations of the same argument. 

Our original problem was that an argument that depends on 
a statement of the principle of finality as its basic principle 


seems to be invalid, if the point of the argument is to prove the 


"= Primo quidem, quia appetibile habet rationem finis; ordo autem 
finium est sicut et ordo agentium. Quanto enim aliquod agens est superius 
et universalius, tanto et finis propter quem agit, est universalius bonum; 
nam omne agens agit propter finem, et propter aliquod bonum.... Cum 
ergo in causis agentibus non sit procedere in infinitum, sed oporteat devenire 
ad unum primum, quod est universalis causa essendi, oportet quod etiam 
sit aliquod universale borum in quod omnia bona reducantur; et hoc non 
potest esse aliud quam hoc ipsum quod est primum et universale agens . . .” 
(De Malo, 1, 1). 
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existence of God. The basic principle of the Fifth Way, that 
some things that lack knowledge act for ends, is not established 
by the statement immediately following it, “ This is apparent 
from the fact that they act always or frequently in the same way, 
in order to follow the best course.”” Does St. Thomas establish 
the principle in other places in his writings, and establish it 


independently of the fact of God’s existence? We have seen 


that he does, by means of a causal analysis. When the Fifth 


Way, or one of the other two presentations of the same argument, 
is studied in the light of the valid establishment of the argu- 
ment’s basic principle in other texts, the argument of the Fifth 


Way is seen to be a valid demonstration. 


DIFFICULTIES 


1. It might be objected that the fact that nonintelligent 
creatures have definite natures is sufficient reason for their 
actions; they act according to their natural tendencies. ‘So final 
causes existing prior to the action in some intellect are not 
necessary to an explanation of the actions of nonintelligent 
things. And therefore such creatures do not necessarily act 
because of ends. 

It is true that nonintelligent things act according to definite 
natures. The nature of a thing explains why the thing’s action 
is of a certain kind, but it does not explain why the thing acts. 
The nature of a nonintelligent thing explains why, if it acts, 
it must act in a certain way; it does not explain why it acts. 
The nature accounts for the kind of action, but only a causal 
factor outside the thing-acting can account for the action insofar 
as it is action. 

2. The objection might be made that the fact that some 
nonknowing things act so as to produce effects that are con 
sistently the same does not prove that these effects are ends. 


We answer: True. It does not. That nonknowing things act 
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for ends must be demonstrated by means of a causal analysis, 
as has been done in this paper. Consistency of action does not 
prove finality. 

3. Suppose someone should object: the actions of nonin- 
telligent beings are not for purposes; the world in its present 
state evolved purely by chance. There was one chance in billions 
that it would evolve the way it has, but it had to evolve into 
some shape, and this is the shape which, of the billions of 
possible shapes, it happened to take. 

This objection is irrelevant. Chance and finality are not 


opposed. The existence of final causes is necessary to explain 


any action, whether the action produces the effect to which it 


was determined by the agent’s nature or not. The action did 
occur; why? The only answer to this question is that the agent 
acted because of a final cause. The final cause may not be 
realized in the effect; nevertheless, the final cause is what caused 
the agent’s efficient causality. 


Saint Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Some Philosophical Aspects of Culture 


and Religion 
by James V. Schall, S.J. 


the most discussed problem common to 
modern historical, anthropological, and political thinking 
is that of culture. One has only to think of the names of Edward 
Gibbon or Matthew Arnold in the last century, or of Spengler, 
Dawson, Toynbee, Sorokin, or Maclver in the present century 
to realize the amount of thought being given to this subject in 
modern times. And the interest seems to be increasing as the 
decades move on, increasing in almost the exact proportion that 
the survival value of our own West becomes more and more 
questionable in the passing years. For the historical crisis of 
the present age renews again that mighty problem broached in 
the powerful chapters of The City of God and renewed for 
modern men in Hegel’s Philosophy of History, the problem of 
the march of the Eternal Father among the sons of men. 
Sasic to the idea of culture is the idea of religion. The two 
are not the same of course, but their relationship is so intimate 
that their forced and prolonged separation almost invariably 
results in stagnation and death. The most interesting thing to 
rote about modern cultural investigations, furthermore, is that 
they are all in some degree or other seeking to explain under 
the concept of culture the complex meaning and unity of human 


“culturologists ” are really 


life and history. This is what 
searching for, this is the basic drive behind their investigations. 
And such a search even for the social scientist as such always 
passes beyond the factual realm into the spheres of the philo- 
sophical and theological sciences. As a random example of this 
tendency, consider the criticism Robert F. Spencer of the Uni- 


versity of Minnesota made of David Bidney’s recent book 
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Theoretical Anthropology: “ In order to establish his normative 
theory of culture, Bidney must knock the props out from under 
the concept of cultural relativism to which most of us subscribe. 
Argument therefore centers around the question of the nature 
of the human free will.” * Thus we discover that the really 
basic cleavages among the social schools are hardly ever over 
statistical and observed factual data which are fairly easy to 
verify; rather they are over the philosophy which governs the 
interpretation of these facts in the minds of the thinkers. 

The difference, therefore, is always theological and philosophi- 
eal. This is why the Olympian-like detachment that many social 
scientists profess to their scientific god is always so amusing. 
The distinguished anthropologist, A. L. Kroeber, for instance, 
offers the following tribute to science with not even a nod to 


Deseartes: 


If there is one a-priori postulate on which all anthropologists are 
unanimous, it is that they wish to study men’s physiques and men’s 
cultures as other natural scientists study stars or rocks or lightning or 
elements or trees or animals or what goes on inside animals. Man, to 
every anthropologist, is an animal in the given world of nature: that and 
nothing more—not an animal with a soul or immortality or destiny or 
anything else attached to him beforehand. ... There is no room in 
anthropology for a shred of ethnocentricity, of homini-centricity; for 
prevaluations in favor of our civilization, our religion, our philosophy, 
our standard; nor room either for reservations of this product or that 
belief as being too noble or too fine to be studied by ordinary methods of 


natural science. 


The obvious presupposition of Kroeber, that is his philosophy, is 


that everything can be studied by the method of the natural 
sciences, and therefore everything must be of the same nature 
as the objects of the natural sciences—that is, they must be 

*In the American Anthropologist, Part I, LVI, 6 (1954) 1108. Cf. also 


the comments of H. G. Barnett, ibid., 1002 
* Anthropology (New York, 1948) p. 841 
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material.’ This is what the scientist presupposes when he pro- 
fesses that he presupposes nothing. 

Philosophers very often, however, fail to realize the tre- 
mendous fascination the idea of culture and its relation to 
religion and human destiny exercises over the minds of many 
men. Yet, philosophy has some very valuable, indeed essen- 
tial, contributions to make before there can be any adequate 
knowledge of what is meant by culture. Furthermore, the key 
to a very important problem in the field of religion and culture 
can also be found in philosophy. This writer first came across 
this problem in the writings of Christopher Dawson, but the best 
statement out of which the question arose is found in Belloc’s 
Essays of a Catholic. In one of these essays, Belloc had been 


treating of the various methods available for distinguishing 


cultures, such as language, forms of society, race, and so forth. 


Then he went on to point out: 


But none of these categories have the same importance as the religious. 
All social life is primarily conditioned by the mode of thought under 
which a society lives; its morals, its intellectual habits, its strong tradi- 
tions of behaviour, all these proceed from the religious doctrines under 
which it has been formed.* 


*The well-known work of Vilfredo Pareto reveals the same sort of 
prejudice. “ We venture to expound a sociology that is purely experimental, 
after the fashion of chemistry, physics, and other such sciences. In all 
that follows, therefore, we intend to take only experience and observation 
as our guides.” Here again we tacitly presume something that should be 
proved, namely that the objects of the physical sciences and those of the 
social sciences are the same. If they are not, as they are not, then the 
whole work’s hypothesis must fall. The Mind and Society, trans. A. 
Bongiorno and A. Livingston (New York, 1935) I, p. 6. 

* Hssays of a Catholic (New York, 1931) pp. 312-3. The influence of 
religion on society is clearly brought out by Max Weber in his famous 
essay The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, trans. T. Parsons 
(London, 1930). Talcott Parsons himself said this about Weber’s contri- 
bution: “Perhaps the most striking feature of Weber’s analysis is the 
demonstration of the extent to which precisely the variations in socially 
sanctioned values and goals in secular life correspond to the variations in 
the dominant religious philosophy of the great civilizations.” ‘I. Parsons, 
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The problem that immediately arises from this most profound 
insight is this: How is it possible for religion to have such a 
far-reaching influence on every institution of society? Or better, 


exactly where is the actual point of contact between religion and 


culture, and why does this contact affect everything else? This 


essay, therefore, will attempt to analyze somewhat more 
thoroughly the philosophical meaning of the notion of culture 
and the psychological point of contact between religion and 
culture. 

The immediate task that confronts the philosopher is a 
dialectic one, that is, what do modern historians and social 
scientists commonly mean by culture, what is the reality that 
they attempt to describe? In general, cultural scientists and 
historians divide into two distinct classes: 1) those who are 
in some degree imbued with the Hegelian idea of the historical 
process, and 2) those who while granting historical factors tend 
to base themselves on the fundamental reality of the individual 
and the accidental nature of his perfections and institutions. 
Of the two, the first is perhaps the more popular; the second, 
however, is the more correct. 

We can, however, learn something very valuable from the 
Hegelians. In his Philosophy of History, Hegel had held that 
the Absolute Spirit as it passed to its full realization mani- 
Bssay in Sociological Theory Pure and Applied (Glencoe, Ill., 1949) p. 63. 


George O’Brien observes . a society penetrated throughout . . . by the 
ideas and teaching of a dogmatic religion will continue essentially un- 


“ 


changed so long as no change occurs in the religion on which it is based. 
In order, therefore, to effect any far-reaching social change in such a 
society, it is necessary to attack the religion in which it is rooted; and 
conversely, any attack on the religion entails, as a necessary consequence, 
serious social and economic changes.” An Essay on the Economic Effects 
of the Reformation (London, 1923) p. 9. Also ef. F. de Coulanges, The 
Ancient City, trans. W. Small (Boston, 1901) p. 10 and 13; T. Neill, 
Religion and Culture (Milwaukee, 1951) pp. 1-7; R. Tawney, Religion and 
the Rise of Capitalism (New York, 1953) ; C. Dawson, Religion and Culture 
(London, 1948); C. Dawson, Religion and the Rise of Western Culture 
(New York, 1950). 
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fested itself in this world in the form of human states or civili- 
zations so that the primary reality was the whole nation rather 
than the individuals. “... In the history of the World,” he 
wrote, “the Individuals we have to do with are Peoples: 


” ® Thus some nation at each moment 


Totalities that are States. 
of history represents a phase of the Spirit’s reflexion as it 
strives for the final synthesis in the full realization of freedom 
in the German nation; as Hegel would have had it. “... Each 
particular national genius is to be treated as only One Individual 
in the process of Universal History. For that history is the 
exhibition of the divine, absolute development of Spirit in its 


.’*® Each culture is a universal consciousness 


highest forms. . . 
which is received in and based on the spirit of a people. “ The 
actual State is animated by this spirit, in all its particular 


affairs—its Wars, Institutions, ete.” * 


It is this supersubstantial 
soul that gives unity to the nation and particularizes culture 
into this culture, that is English culture, French culture, Ger- 
man culture. 

These ideas of Hegel have exercised a very great force over 
the thoughts of many men. For out of Hegel has come the great 
modern heresy of the hypostatization of the nation, the class, 
the state, and the culture. One of Hegel’s successors, the famous 
German historian and political philosopher, Otto Gierke, per- 
haps more than any other person has crystalized the Hegelian 
thought into a form in which we can see its repercussions in all 
their hideousness. Gierke argued that we can prove society is 
a person because it has effects not attributable to any individual. 
Its effects 


are sui generis, We have only to consider phenomena such as the 
organization of power, or law, or the social code, or national economy, 
or language, in order to realize this fact at once. If this is true of the 


* The Philosophy of History, trans. J. Sibree (New York, 1899) p. 14. 
* Ibid., p. 53; ef. also pp. 46-7. 
[bid., p. 50. 
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effects, then it follows that the community which produces them must 
also be something different from the sum of the individuals who con- 
stitute it. It must be a Whole with a life-unity which is itself super- 
individual. We do not, therefore, transcend in any way the limits of 
our... experience, if we argue from the facts of the history of civilisa- 
tion to the existence of real group-unities.* 


Society, then, becomes a person like you and me with rights and 
duties of its own.’ 

This kind of thinking underlies a great many systems of 
cultural and societal theory. This is evidently what was in the 
mind of Spengler. It is also the idea of Arnold Toynbee on 
whose thought it might be well to delay a bit since his work is of 
some importance today. Toynbee is haunted by the world view 
of history, by the cultures that stand outside the Christian West. 
Moreover, he accepts in substance the Hegelian dialectic of 
conflict and synthesis out of which each new idea grows. This 
philosophical presupposition forces him to maintain that we 
are still progressing by way of clash to a new world synthesis 
and a new world religion whose newness may not be so much 
in idea as in application. 

In Toynbee’s mind, it is civilization that fights civilization 


like two gigantic monoliths. “ If we took the encounters between 


the different societies as the central theme of history,”’ he mused 


in a recent lecture 


I think this would have several advantages. One advantage is that 
it’s a key to the understanding of contemporary history, because perhaps 
the biggest thing that is happening in the world today is this shock of 
the encounters, not just of the West with all others, but also of others 


*“ Nature of Human Groups,” Natural Law and Theory of Society, trans. 
E. Barker (Cambridge, 1934) p. Ixviii. Emile Durkheim is another im- 
portant historical source of this same error. Cf. J. Hallowell, Main 
Currents in Modern Political Thought (New York, 1950) pp. 533-4. 

*For a summary of these theories, see M. Hays, Various Group Mind 
Theories (Washington, 1942) pp. 1-78. Also see L. Lachance, L’Humanisme 
Politique (Paris, 1939) II, 412-8. 
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with one another, Russia with China, China with India, India with 
Africa, and so on... . 

Then, again, this theme of encounters is the key to an understanding 
of the living higher religions, which perhaps have only just begun to 
play their part in human affairs, because, if one looks at the origins of 
the living higher religions within the last two or three thousand years, 
one finds that all of them arose in the past out of such encounters 
between different civilizations. Christianity arose out of the encounter 
between the Greek civilization and that of Palestine and Syria. I think 
Buddhism in a way—the northern form of Buddhism anyway—arose 
out of an encounter of the Greek civilization with the civilization of 
India.*° 


It seems clear that the most important fact to be derived from 
this passage is the philosophical presupposition that religion 
always rises out of a conflict between two super-beings called 
cultures or civilizations. This is simply false, especially in the 
case of Christianity. For the Church arose out of no historical 
clash; it came from above human history. It came, surely, 
too when Caesar Augustus was the Emperor of Rome, when 
Quirinus was the governor of Syria, and when the whole world 
was at peace, but this does not imply that God was necessitated 
or that human culture gave birth to this strange prodigy we have 
come to call Christianity. And, furthermore, it is not possible 
to explain the rise of the various other religions in the clash 
theory either, for cultures do not exist, nor clash as such. 
Religions, when not supernatural, arise from the thoughts and 
inspirations of individual men. 

In Toynbee, be it said, there is a deep respect for Christianity 
and for religion as the all important element among a people.”* 
Other scholars, however, who accept the basic notion apparently 


influencing the mind of Toynbee, more frankly carry this idea 


©“ World Unity and World History,” The University of Chicago 
Magazine (February, 1955) 8. This lecture is a good one for a clear state- 
ment of Toynbee’s views on the problem. 

1. This is manifested especially in Toynbee’s earlier and excellent book, 
Civilization on Trial (New York, 1948). 


’ 
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to its logical conclusion in the hypostatization of culture. Leslie 
A. White of the University of Michigan, for example, starting 


from the group-mind idea of Durkheim and Gierke writes: 


It is not the group, but culture that is the determinant. And, unlike 
group, culture cannot be explained in terms of individuals. On the 
contrary, groups ... are functions of culture just as individual minds 
are in their form and content. ... (The error of the group-mind 
school) was not in going too far but in not going far enough. 
Today, thanks to the expansion of the scope of science, we have the 
concept of culture. We appreciate the necessity of regarding culture 
as an autonomous process for the purpose of scientific interpretation.’* 


White reveals, perhaps dangerously in these days of professorial 
investigations, the true nature and source of his ideas when he 
quotes with approval the following remark from Karl Marx’s 


Sixth Thesis on Feuerbach: “ The essence of man is no ab- 


straction inherent in each separate individual. In its reality 


** The great enemy of 


it is the ensemble of social relations.” 
White’s theory—and he repeats the charge ad nauseam—is the 
doctrine very close to scholastics—the doctrine of free will. 
“ But most of all,” he concludes, “ culturology repudiates and 
rejects a philosophy that has been dear to the hearts of men 
for ages, and still inspires and nourishes many a social scientist 
as well as laymen. This is the ancient and still respectable 


1.” ** Thus we can 


philosophy of anthropocentrism and Free Wil 
commend White in this at Jeast, that he has not hesitated to 
carry the Hegelian principle to its last bitter and most terrible 
conclusion. 

Such confusion and wrenching of human thought and experi- 
ence forces us once again to inquire about the real nature of 
culture. In order that we might see more clearly the reality we 
are secking to define, let us examine some ideas of several lead- 

* The Science of Culture (New York, 1949) p. 187. 


18 Thid., p. 186, #1. 
** Tbid., p. 413. 
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ing anthropologists, psychologists, and sociologists. Kroeber 


describes culture as “. . . the mass of learned and transmitted 


motor reactions, habits, techniques, and values—and the behavior 


they induce. ... Culture is the special and exclusive product of 


915 


men, and is their distinct quality in the cosmos.” *® Culture is 


16 


always transmitted by learning in some way.” Its features do 


not come by an hereditary process.*’ But it includes all those 


features which are on the human level of consciousness in some 
way.’* James Feibleman in his Theory of Human Culture holds 


that “ culture may be said to be the common use and application 


of complex objective ideas by the members of a social group.” *” 


Robert A. Lowie describes the phenomenon as “. . . the whole of 
social tradition.” * The great Victorian, Matthew Arnold, 
called it “. . . a study of perfection. It moves by the force, not 
merely or primarily of the scientific passion for pure knowledge, 
but also of the moral and social passion for doing good.” * 
And finally, the famous Catholic anthropologist, Fr. Wilhelm 
Schmidt, held that 


Culture from its deepest nature consists in the inner formation of the 
human mind; in the external formation of the body and nature only 
in so far as this is directed by the mind. Thus, culture, as everything 
intellectual, is something immanent, something entirely internal and as 
such not directly subject to external observation. However, it is ob- 
servable, not only through the influences exercised upon the mind from 

** Kroeber, op. cit., p. 8. 

Ibid., p. 254. 

Ibid., p. 8. 

Ibid., p. 253. 

‘*The Theory of Human Culture (New York, 1946) p. 73. Feibleman’s 
basic difficulty is that he does not understand the distinction between unum 
transcendentale and the one following quantity. Thus he holds that all 
being is measurable because it is being—his authority? Plato, of course. 
Cf. ibid., p. 350. 

*° Introduction to Cultural Anthropology (New York, 1944) p. 3. 

“Sweetness and Light.” An essay found in most English literature 
books, for example C. Brooks and others, An Approach to Literature (New 
York, 1952) pp. 556-68. 
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without to which the mind is exposed, but also by those influences which 
radiate from the mind itself out upon the body, other human beings 


and external environment.?? 


Such then are the thoughts and observations of the antropologists 
on the nature of culture.” 

Another group of thinkers who shed some valuable light upon 
this problem are the psychologists. They are quite ready to 


recognize the effect of cultural factors on the individual. But 


since their work is so intimately bound up with the individual 


person, they rarely succumb to the theory that society or culture 
itself is a being—though they are often tempted te maintain that 
environment denies free will. All in all, however, the influence 
of many sound psychologists on this whole problem of culture 
shows how the extremes of one science can be effectively counter- 
acted by another type of science. Alexander A. Schneiders, for 
example, defines culture as “the systematized pattern of 
customs, mores, beliefs, practices, and traditions characteristic 
of a large social group.” ** And David P. Ausubel of the 
University of Illinois observes that cultural influences on the 


human person are often misunderstood and tend to be taken too 


* The Culture Historical Method of Ethnology, trans. 8S. Sieber (New 
York, 1939) p. 138. Cf. also pp. 7-8. 

** The following definitions, while they add nothing essentially, might 
prove helpful: “A culture is the way of life of a people; while a society 
is the organized aggregate of individuals who follow a given way of life. 
In still simpler terms a society is composed of people; the way they behave 
is their culture.” M. Herskovits, Man and His Works (New York, 1948) 
p. 29 (Italics omitted). “ By ‘culture’ anthropology means the total way 
of life of a people, the social legacy the individual acquires from his group. 
Or culture can be regarded as that part of the environment that is the 
creation of man.” C. Kluckhohn, Mirror of Man (New York, 1949), section 
reproduced in E. Schuler and others, Outside Readings in Sociology (New 
York, 1952) p. 58. “ Culture comprises inherited artifacts, goods, technical 
processes, ideas, habits, and values. Social organization cannot be really 
understood except as a part of culture; and all special lines of inquiry 
referring to human activity, human groupings and human ideas and beliefs 
can meet and become cross fertilized in the comparative study of culture.” 
B. Malinowski, “ Culture,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, IV, 621. 

** Introductory Psychology (New York, 1951) p. 432. 
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abstractly. This is a fault which ignores the fact that what 
influences a person are specifically other human persons, moti- 
vated by definite ideals and purposes. An abstract cultural 
concept as such influences nobody.” 

Now from these anthropological and psychological definitions 
we can, it appears, legitimately distinguish the following im- 


portant factors: 


Culture is something either of the conscious mind of man or pro- 
duced by it. 

Culture is never innate. 

The culture which is acquired, is acquired from other men living 
in society. 

The external things proceeding from the human mind—technology, 
artifacts, manners, etc.—are better designated as the effects of 
culture rather than culture itself, though they are cultural. 
Culture can progress—the human personality does develop into a 
full flowering as its social institutions are perfected so that the 
measure of culture is the degree in which it approaches the perfec- 
tion of human excellence.** 


These conclusions enable us to understand the distinction 
between civilization and culture, which distinction anthropolo- 
gists do not as a rule stress, but which is common to sociologists 
such as J. T. Delos, R. M. Maclver, and Howard Odum. 

The man of culture is a dependent one, affirms Delos. “ The 


degree of culture of the individual is the measure of his degree 


of perfection, for without it he is merely potential. . . .” * 


7°In Ego Development and the Personality Disorders (New York, 1952) 
p. 27. 

ze. , Culture and civilization is the expansion of the peculiarly human 
life, including not only whatever material development may be necessary 
and sufficient to enable us to lead an upright life on this earth, but also 
and above all the moral development, the development of the speculative 
and practical activities... .” J. Maritain, Religion and Culture, trans. J. 
Scanlan (London, 1931) p. 6. See also Maritain’s Freedom in the Modern 
World, trans. R. O'Sullivan (New York, 1936) pp. 77-136. 

*7 La Société Internationale et les Principes du Droit Publique, trans 
author (Paris, 1929) p. 75. 


L. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
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Thus, it is man in a social group—the family, the school, the 
civil society—that acquires the intellectual and moral virtues, 


as well as the physical necessities of life. Civilization, however, 


is the product of the thought of the fully developed and free 


man—the man who can revolutionize societies, who can form 
institutions to his taste, who can, in short, escape the deter- 
minism of human life that is associated with lack of thought and 
with lack of virtue. The ideas of free men look to the materia! 
world and to man’s social relations (and his relation to God is 
social) as the proper matter on which they can operate. There- 
fore, “ civilization is the transformation of the ideas into facts: 
the ideas are materialized and incorporated so that they become 
elements of the exterior world.” ** Civilization, therefore, might 
be said to be the external realization of the ideas of intelligent 
and virtuous men qua intelligent and virtuous; that is, insofar 
as the externalization of these ideas corresponds to the true 
understanding of the requirements necessary to support, further, 
and manifest a fully developed human personality.” 

One of the really discouraging things that we always find 
when we get away from strict philosophical thinking in this 
problem is the lack of precision and accuracy in definition and 
a greater reliance on description and narrative. Thus the noted 
sociologist, the late Howard W. Odum of the University of 
North Carolina, has given us many sharp insights into the 
difference between culture and civilization, but after reading 
his lines we are never quite sure of the basic reasons behind the 


distinction : 


. . to understand modern society it is necessary that culture be dis- 
tinguished from civilization. In contrast to civilization, culture in its 
broader societal meaning comprehends the sum total of the cumulative 
processes, products, and achievements of any people. On the other 


Tbid., p. 81. 
* Y. Simon, The Philosophy of Democratic Government (Chicago, 1951) 
pp. 114-5. 
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hand, civilization is a special stage and level of culture and is primarily 
the product and end of the cultural process. Civilization is, of course, 
culture, but not all culture is civilization.®° 

Culture represents a fundamental social process and societal means, 
whereas civilization connotes social products and material technical ends. 
... culture represents growth, development, evolution, survival, whereas 
civilization represents material progress, achievement, revolution and 
decline. Culture represents the people, democracy, human striving and 
personal and individual opportunity, whereas civilization connotes more 
of the machine, the mass, and the class. . . .** 


But a scholastic can, it seems, say definitely that culture is 
distinct from civilization in the sense that the full human 
external development potential in the species is distinct from 
the moral and intellectual perfection required of the good man. 
They are distinct as effect to cause. The former is civilization ; 
the latter culture—though even here the word, culture, is often 
used to designate both taken together. 

Another description, that of Maclver, is helpful in clarifying 


the distinction: 


From civilization we must distinguish culture as its animating and 
creating spirit. Civilization is the instrument, the body, even the gar- 
ment of culture. Civilization expresses itself in politics, in economics, 
in technology, while culture expresses itself in art, in literature, in 
religion, in morals. Our culture is what we are, our civilization is what 
we use.... Culture is the fulfilment of life, revealed in the things we 


*° Understanding Society (New York, 1947) p. 123. Notice also the 
following distinction: “We really need an expression by which we could 
designate any ensemble of ideas, works, instruments, customs, and insti- 
tutions known to us only from historical research work, or are still existent 
in a state in which no change at all or only slight changes are perceptible. 
There is no better word for this purpose than the word civilization. .. . 
At the same time we need another word by which we could denote the 
living, creative activity of a certain group of men or of a certain epoch, the 
changing creation of new values—ideas, laws, instruments, institutions, 
works of art and so on .. . we cannot choose a better expression .. . 
than the word culture.” B. Chudoba, The Meaning of Civilization (New 
York, 1951) p. 28. 

™ Ibid., p. 285. 
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want in themselves, and not in their results. No one wants banking 
systems and factories and ballot-boxes for any intrinsic significance they 
possess. If we could attain the products without the process we would 
gladly dispense with the latter. But objects of culture have direct 
significance. It is the difference between the mode of achieving and 
the thing achieved, between the way of living and the life led.** 


Now this description, illuminating as it is, is still deficient to 
the extent that it does not adequately recognize that all external 
manifestations of human thought whether they belong to eco- 
nomics or to politics or to fine art or to literature belong to the 
realm of civilization; while any thought, even an economic or 
political one, is cultural in that it represents a perfection of a 
human intellect. Though it is indeed true, as Maclver well 
remarks, that men are upon this earth primarily to live, which 


for human beings means to think and to love and to do and to 


make—intelligere et amare, agere et facere. Our happiness is 


not solely in virtue, but in virtuous activity, as St. Thomas 
has said. This is our life, this is our culture. 

From these analyses, we can say that true culture means 
philosophically, the actuality of the human moral, practical, and 
intellectual potencies precisely as such perfections exist in a 
human person. Civilization refers to the societies and artifacts 
and customs produced in the external order by men as an aid 
to or expression of cultural activity. In short, for a thing to be 
civilized means that it was efficiently produced by a human agent 
and that it has as the basis or exemplar of its accidental form a 
human idea insofar as this idea is in conformity with right 
desire and reality itself.** For this reason the Church will not 
be a product of civilization, since its cause and exemplar proceed 
from a nonhuman agent, that is, from God Himself. Nor will 
such things as a contraceptive, or a cobalt bomb, or an obscene 

*? The Modern State (London, 1946) p. 325. 

** Here are included also such things as purebred cattle and hybrid corn 


whose substantial existence depends on the conditions of time, place, and 
circumstance, and so forth as effected by the foresight and activity of man. 
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movie, or a socialist state, or a divorced woman be civilized 
products since all of these institutions or artifacts are in some 


way connected with perverted desire or false knowledge. It is 


well to note also that everything attributable to civilization 
must first have existed in the human intellect. And as such, that 
is, as an exemplar, every accidental form which comes to exist 
in external reality through human finality and efficiency repre- 
sents the perfection of the human person in the order of knowl- 


edge or habit. In this sense, civilization touches culture.” 


** Here also it might be well to point out the relation of these concepts to 
St. Thomas’ famous distinction between art and nature. The things of 
nature are such because they have their own principle of activity; they 
are strictly speaking ‘natural’ and not subject in their being and nature 
to human intellect. The objects of art, however, receive their principle of 
activity from something else, that is, from man. “. . . Differt autem ars a 
natura, quia ars est principium agendi in alio, natura autem est principium 
actionis et motus in eo in quo est. Manifestum est autem, quod ea quae 
generantur ab arte, fiunt ex sibi simili. Aedificator enim, per formam domus 
quam habet in mente, facit domus quae est in materia.” Jn XII Meta., 3 
(Parma, vol. XX, p. 626). 

Notice, then how everything made by man, as a house, must have first 
existed as a concept before it can ever pass to reality. “ Forma artis est 
similitudo ultimi effectus, in quem fertur intentio artificis.” Summa Theol., 
III, 78, 2. Now in so far as this form is in the human mind, it is in the 
order of culture; it is a perfection of the man himself. The form of a house 
must, therefore, first exist as a cultural perfection before it can exist as an 
actual house which will be a product of civilization. “.., Illa fiunt ab arte, 
quorum species factiva est in anima. Per speciem autem exponit quod quid 
erat esse cujuslibet rei factae per artem, ut quod quid erat esse domus, 
quando fit domus.” Jn VII Meta., 6 (Parma, vol. XX, p. 471). St. Thomas 
sums this all up in the following passage from the Physics: “, 
Inter omnia entia, quaedam esse dicimus a natura: quaedam vero ab aliis 
causis, puta ab arte vel a casu. Dicimus autem esse a natura quaelibet 
animalia, et partes ipsorum, sicut carnem et ossa, et etiam plantas, et 
corpora priora. ... Et differunt haec omnia ab his quae non sunt a 
natura: quia omnia hujusmodi videntur habere in se principium alicujus 
motus et status... . Sed ea quae non sunt a natura, sicut lectus et 
indumentum et similia, quae accipiunt hujusmodi praedicationem, secundum 
quod sint ab arte, nullius mutationis principium habent in seipsis nisi per 
accidens, inquantum scilicet materia et substantia corporum artificiatorum 
sunt res naturales.” Jn JI Phys., 1 (Parma, XVIII, p. 261). 

Certain arts, then, such as the liberal arts are much more cultural in 
nature than the servile arts since the liberal arts stand much closer to the 
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Consequently, the word “ culture ” is used most properly only 
of a human person existing with the full measure of his human 
potencies actuated in the order of habit. By way of extension, 
however, culture has come to be attributed to a whole group no 
matter what their distinguishing characteristics, and even to all 
men taken as a whole. Thus we speak of an Inca culture, or a 


Chinese culture. Two things are to be noted about this sort of 


usage. Firstly, as we have already pointed out, this universal 


attribution of culture as one universal idea applied to all men 
or a part of them can be a very dangerous thing if it be conceived 
after the manner of an hypostasis. The only legitimate use of 
this attribution of the word “ culture ” to a whole people, there- 


fore, is by way of what is called in logic a “ distributive ” term, 
one which applies to each one having individually the predicate 
under discussion. It is true, of course, that the word can be 
understood collectively as designating the sum total of per- 
fections found throughout the human race or a part of it, since 
no one man has in himself all possible perfections. But such 
an idea exists only in a mind. What exists in reality are parti- 
cular artifacts made by men (machines, homes, poems), societies 
formed by men’s activities (families, ball teams, civil societies) 
which are ordinations of human activity to some end, and 
finally the men themselves, the existing supposits, together with 
their accidental perfections which exist only in supposits, not 
outside of them.*® 


‘ 


Secondly, when we attribute the term “ culture” to peoples 


who embody some degree or other of falsity and perversity in 


order of pure contemplation, a purely cultural activity. The sciences as 
such, that is the sciences in Aristotle’s sense, are purely cultural since they 
‘make’ nothing. Cf. Summa Theol., I-II, 57, 3 ad 3 and J. Pieper, Leisure 
—The Basis of Culture, trans. A. Dru (New York, 1952) pp. 25-82. But 
the things that stand as they are only because they have been touched by 
human art are the product of civilization. The products of political and 
social prudence will also be products of civilization, but for this discussion 
see footnote 39. 
*® Summa Theol., I, 77, 6. 
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their societal systems, we are using the term more broadly than 


hitherto. When we speak of a Russian culture, we are using the 
term to indicate a difference in thought and desire which serves 
to differentiate Russians from everyone else, whether the ideas 
that differentiate be true or false. In this usage of the term, we 
prescind from the qualitative usage of culture which, as was 
said above, means right thought and right desire. However, it 
should be remembered that cultural systems which do deviate 
from the correct norms are to that extent imperfect and the 
problem that faces those peoples is precisely that of correcting 
those parts of their beliefs or desires which deviate from the 
true norms. 

Yet, as we know, there are profound differences and likenesses 
existing among men so that we do speak of differing cultures and 
civilizations. Now what exactly are the ultimate causes of 
diversity and unity among men? In the first place, each man 
is an individual, unique supposit of the human species. The 
essence of man is the same everywhere as to its basic intelligi- 
bility, but it exists as individualized in each person. As men, 
therefore, human beings do not differ; as individuals, however, 
they differ according to the signate matter by which they are 
individualized. These are the philosophic facts which must 
govern any discussion of this subject. However, this is not 
exactly the question that we are asking here. The problem is 
rather the cause of the specifically human, that is rational, differ- 
ences that divide or unite men into this or that major cultural 
division. 

Philosophically, there are two basic, ultimate reasons for this 
cleavage. The first things that unite or divide men are the ideas 
they hold to be true. Men are alike in the most fundamental 
and real sense, therefore, if they accept the same idea or corpus 
of ideas to be true; on the other hand, they differ most basically 
where they reject a given idea or body of ideas. This can be so 
because an idea as such is universal, a thing common to many. 
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Since many intellects can and do operate according to the same 
form, they can truly be said to be alike in that sense. It is also 
a fact, however, that men can and do know the same things 
and yet profoundly differ. This brings us to the second point, 


the key to which lies in the following observation of St. Thomas: 


... An intelligible form does not denominate a principle of action 
according as it is only in the one knowing, unless an inclination to an 
effect is joined to it, which is by means of the will. For since an 
intelligible form has a relation to opposites (since one and the same 
science is of opposites), it would not produce a determinate effect, unless 
it be determined to one thing by the appetite. .. .** 


Thus, the real unity and diversity among men is not only in 
what they believe to be true, but also in what they love and 
choose, that is, in what ideas become the de facto specification of 
their efficient activity. Consequently, the most profound and 
deep-rooted divisions that cleave mankind stem first from the 
ideas men hold to be true, and secondly from the choice of 
some of these ideas in preference to others as the forms according 
to which human causal activity proceeds. 

There are, of course, obvious biological, geographical, lin- 
guistic, racial, and ethnic characteristics which do affect men; 
men also have different innate capacities, but these things are 
accidental and divide men radically only insofar as they become 
expressions of a philosophical or religious system, that is, inso- 
far as they become understood and willed as such.** There is 
no reason why men should be basically divided according to any 


other classification than their thoughts and their desires. The 


failure to understand this truth represents one of the major 


faults of modern social scientists. This then leads us to three 
very significant conclusions affecting cultural studies. First, 


** Jbid., I, 14, 8, trans. author. Cf. also In 1X Meta., n. 1819 (Cathala, 
edition). 

** For a very illuminating discussion of how the idea of race is used to 
justify other beliefs and prejudices, see Y. Simon, Community of the Free, 
trans. W. Task (New York, 1947) pp, 35-72. 
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the proper classification of culture will be according to the 


amount or degree of truth that men’s ideas contain and the 
degree to which they actuate what they believe to be true.” To 
be fully cultured, therefore, it is not only necessary to possess the 
truth, but also to will it; and conversely, it is not only necessary 
to have a good intention, but to intend the right things. 
Secondly, within any cultural group, there will be a more 
and a less. That is, some will know and hence will more things, 
some will sin, some will be less virtuous. The difference even 
here can be traced back to knowledge and love, but the unity 
will still be in those basic truths and loves which really enable 
us to designate a group as one. There is this to observe also. 
It is quite possible, and indeed it is in fact what happens, that 


men are united by habitual and customary knowledge which they 


** This is at the same time so necessary and so obvious that the social 
scientists who are unwilling to accept the fact that there is truth and that 
it can be known are forced to resort to some sort of question-begging refuta- 
tion as that employed by Pareto: “For the man who lets himself be guided — 
chiefly by sentiment—for the believer, that is—there are usually but two 
classes of theories: there are theories that are true and theories that are 
false. The terms ‘true’ and ‘false’ are left vaguely defined. They are felt 
rather than explained.” The Mind and Society, op. cit., pp. 7-8. Such a 
position for a social scientist who pretends to be serious, presents two 
weighty difficulties: 1) The Mind and Society is either a true or a false 
theory. Now if Pareto himself thought that his own theory was neither 
true or false, then he would presumably not be a believer or a sentimentalist. 
But what then is a man who admits that his own theory could be neither 
true or false? Does he actually expect other men even to read him if by his 
own admission his theory need not be true? On the other hand, if Pareto’s 
theory is false, then he is even less to be followed. 2) The attitude revealed 
in Pareto’s intended destruction of all absolutes is quite common among 
relativist social scientists. But what about this attitude? Is it really 
scientific? Can we arbitrarily exclude so much of reality on the basis of a 
relativistic premise and still pretend objectivity which would seem rather 
to leave the mind open to all possibilities, even the absolutist one? Pareto 
essentially says: J do not understand your definition of “true” and 
“false.” Therefore you did not define it properly. J cannot follow your 
reasoning, therefore you are vague. J do not comprehend, therefore you 
feel. Just how one man’s inability to understand what another man means 
by the truth becomes the criterion of truth itself—this we fail to under 
stand. 
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may not themselves fully understand. Thus, a simple Buddhist 


may not fully understand what he holds or why he holds it, still 


the customs and laws in which he was raised serve to instill in 
him some idea of his destiny, a fact which makes him one with 
his people. This is why law is never wholly divorced from 
its educational function. And laws and customs do not just 
“happen,” they are always expressions of ideas formulated 
by others for some common end.** Consequently, a real cultural 


change must ultimately penetrate to laws and customs and 


**In political philosophy, several modern thinkers have attempted to 
distinguish some important concepts which are pertinent to our thesis. The 
terms, state, society, government, community, administration, and nation 
have long caused confusion in political ranks. Generally speaking, society 
refers to all types of social institutions-political, economic, religious, 
fraternal, social, cultural, recreational, etc.; while the state is the specifi- 
cally organized political group. Government refers to the type of authority 
in this political society, i.e. monarchy, democracy, federation, ete. Admini- 
stration refers to the actual people exercising the authority. Maritain, 
following J. T. Delos, has also attempted to distinguish between society and 
community. He holds that community concepts, i.e. nation, race, etc., 
originate from an historical or biological fact which for this reason cannot 
be changed; while society and its related concepts, state, body politic, etc., 
refer to the use of reason for some human end. Cf. J. T. Delos, op. cit., 
chs. I-III. J. Maritain, Man and the State (Chicago, 1951) ch. I; E. Barker, 
Principles of Social and Political Theory (Oxford, 1953) pp. 42 ff.; R. M. 
Maclver, The Modern State, op. cit., pp. 1-22; W. Parsons, “ The Principle 
of Order in Politics,” THe New Scnorasticism, XVI (1942) 1-8. 

How do these concepts stand to our understanding of culture and civili- 
zation? It is a question of division. The same reality can be understood 
from the point of view of the political scientist and from the point of view 
of that reality’s metaphysice!' significance. The political scientist wants to 
know about human prudential activity when the common good is the end 
of that activity. His principles and his distinctions are accordingly 
governed by the place that the lesser societies take in the greater society 
and the divisions within the greater society itself. The metaphysician wants 
to know about these same realities in so far as they are. That is, what is 
their principle of order, that is, their form? How are they produced? How 
does this production relate to the produced? How does it relate to the 
producer? How does it relate to the thing produced? When we are talking 
about culture, we are looking to the producer, how he stands. When we are 
looking to the thing produced or done, we are looking to the new reality; 
this we call civilization. The political scientist, then, will deal with both 
orders under different aspects. 
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habitual modes of action. But such a penetration does not 
mean a clash of cultures in Toynbee’s sense, rather it means a 
change in the thought and hence in the wills of individual men; 


for, as St. Thomas says, reason is the cause of our liberty.“ 


Any cultural theory which does not realize this truth is funda- 
mentally in error about the true nature of man. 

And finally, it must be insisted upon that individual and 
hence cultural diversities are evil only to the extent that they 
represent false ideas or unwholesome and perverted desires. In 
this writer’s opinion, every other normal diversity is good; it is 
a necessary consequence of human freedom and therefore to be 
fostered by every means possible. And this explains the power- 
ful words of Pius XII when he said “the term ‘ Catholic,’ 
excluding per se only sin and error (that is, false intelligence 
and bad will) embraces, in fact, the whole field of intelligence 


41 


as well as all of life through time and space. But we should 


remember the exact point at which there can be a legitimate 
diversity. For there can be no legitimate diversity about what 
is true in those cases in which there is certainty. The intellect 
is forced by the objective evidence.** Of course, when the 
question is not solved for certain, as is so often the case in human 
affairs, there is legitimate room for difference provided that this 
difference does not imply the possibility of the simultaneous 
truth of contradictories. The main area of diversity, however, 


comes in the practical field of the determinations of the natural 


** Summa Theol., I-II, 17, 1 ad 2. 

“ Pius XII, “The Duty and Honor of the Press,” Speech of 7 November 
1954, The Pope Speaks, Fourth Quarter (1954) 389. 

** Here we do not intend to imply that men in error should be suppressed 
civilly, which is another problem. In general, freedom of expression is 
always more conducive to the truth and the common good, for suppression 
of error usually serves to propagate more widely the very thing intended 
to be stopped, besides it places enormous power in the hands of civil 
authority. Cf. W. Lippmann’s excellent discussion of this problem in his 
Essays in the Public Philosophy (Boston, 1954), chapter on freedom of 
the press. 
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law. Those many sectors which the natural law leaves to human 
reason to determine—forms of government, forms of vocation, 
forms of property, forms of voluntary activity—are the proper 
areas of human freedom and are intended precisely to foster 
freedom and hence diversity, and not to destroy it. This is why 
there can and should be great diversity among peoples of the 
same general cultural standards within the area of practical 
activity. 

With this background, we are perhaps more prepared to 
answer the second general question posed for investigation, 
namely, the point of contact between religion and culture such 
that religion, or lack of it, makes a really profound difference 
among men.** The philosophical point of contact between 
religion and culture, then, must be in the human intellect and 
the human will, in the ideas held to be true, in the acceptance 


and volition of the consequences of these truths.** 


Sut why does 
a system of religious beliefs and habits exercise such decisive 
influence over the other spheres of human activity and thought ¢ 
Man, according to St. Thomas, has a natural inclination to 
know the truth about God.*® Now the term, “ natural inclina- 
tion,” in its philosophic sense means the tendency of a nature 
such that wherever the nature is found existing, the tendency 


is found to be operative. The religious tendency is a philosophic 


fact. And it is the reason why historians and anthropologists 


discover it to be operative in all people.* 


Moreover, true natural religion shows reverence to the one, 


“*C. Dawson, Enquiries into Religion and Culture (New York, 1933) 
pp. 70 and 293. 

** Summa Theol., II-II, 82, 3, and 83, 1. 

** Tbid., I-II, 94, 2. Cf. also I-II, 3, 8 and Sum cont., Gent., ITI, 129. 

** Franz Boas, Race, Language and Culture (New York, 1940) p. 627. 
Also see W. Schmidt, The Origin and Growth of Religion, trans. H. Rose 
(New York, 1935); O. Karrer, Religions of Mankind, trans. E. Watkin 
(New York, 1938) pp. 13-83. These pages give a general conspectus of the 
problem. 
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true God for one reason, namely as the first principle and creator 
of the world.’ Natural religion, therefore, recognizes a debt 


due to God and seeks to return this debt by proper interior and 


exterior cultus.** Since, then, there is a natural tendency to 


know God and to fulfill the debt due to Him, there must be a true 


and accurate knowledge of what God is, of what man is, and 


‘7 Summa Theol., II-II, 81, 3. The clearness of St, Thomas’ thought is 
often in marked contrast to the definitions of the moderns. C. Wissler, for 
example, has said: “It has been found difficult to distinguish between 
philosophy, mythology, religion and ethics when dealing with the beliefs 
of primitive peoples; thus, it may be wiser to accept the mass of beliefs 
as found rather than to attempt to differentiate between religion, phi- 
losophy, ete.” An Introduction to Social Anthropology (New York) p. 265, 
Perhaps this failure of the social scientist to know what he is looking for 
before he finds it points to one of the most important factors that 
Thomistic social science can contribute. If, for example, we send a man out 
to look for a horse, common sense tells us that the man must know what 
a horse looks like or else he will never find it. So too if we are looking for 
religion, philosophy, mythology, and ethics among the primitives, it might 


be a good idea to know what we are looking for before we start. Otherwise, 
we will be forever facing Wissler’s difficulty. 

Now what religion is, what philosophy is, what ethics is demands another 
kind of science and another kind of method than that proper to the physical 
or social sciences as such. Modern social scientists as we have seen often 
do not hesitate to assume that these solutions can be found by the meth- 
odology of the physical sciences, which would pretend to presuppose nothing, 
not even the nature of man. This silent assumption has perhaps been the 
most stifling presupposition in modern social thought, for it has forced 
the social scientists to assume a starting point which was not true. No 
wonder their investigations have proved so diverse, as the dictum goes, ex 
falso sequitur quodlibet. The Thomistic system, since it knows exactly 
what it is looking for, can therefore be of greatest possible value to the 
social sciences. It knows and defends its own starting point by another 
science, by metaphysics. It does not pretend to have no starting point— 
which, alas, is itself a very dangerous and cramping beginning for a social 
theory. 

** [bid., II-II, 81, 4 and 5. Also ef. footnote 8 of q. 5 in the new Marietti 
edition. “ Religion may be defined both subjectively and objectively. Sub- 
jectively, it is the knowledge and consciousness of dependence upon one 
or more transcendental, personal powers, to which man stands in a recipro- 
cal relation. Objectively, it is the sum of outward actions in which it is 
expressed and made manifest as prayer, sacrifice, sacraments, liturgy, 
aesthetic practices, ethical prescriptions and so on.” Schmidt, Origin, op. 
cit., p. 2. 
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how the debt is to be paid to God. And religion, while it refers 
properly only to the acts especially directed to the worship of 
God, also includes in a way the sanctity by which all acts of the 
human person can be referred to God.** A truly religious people, 
therefore, can in this sense be ordered to the Divine Being, and 
hence all of its activity will reflect a religious purpose. An error, 
however, either as to the existence or the nature of God, or in 
the understanding of human nature, or in the type of cultus due 


to God will pervert a whole people. And this is, in fact, what 
happens. Every culture, then, will be determined by its religious 
beliefs such that any error about man or God will corrupt not 
only the religion but also the culture, for both religion and 
culture depend for their validity and perfection on a right 
knowledge of man. And a right knowledge of man is not 
possible without a right knowledge of God. The measure of a 
culture, therefore, will be the measure of the truths of its 
religious doctrines and the extent to which they are practiced. 
Christianity, however, affects the problem of religion and 
culture in a peculiar way. This is why it is necessary for social 
scientists at least to understand in a general way what Christi- 
anity means. And this is true especially of those who are not 
Christians, for the whole meaning of the history of the West 
becomes unintelligible without a knowledge of the Christian 
attitude. Now the primary concern of the Faith is not the 
excellence of the temporal life and city. Its end is the salvation 


* Furthermore, in the Christian 


of souls and the Beatifie Vision.’ 
mind, the reality of the Fall and the presence of Redemption has 
made it impossible for a purely natural and human culture to 


exist. All of humanity have been called, however few may be 


chosen. The Faith by its nature is a definite thing. That is 


Jbid., II-II, 81, 8. 
6° Tbid., II-II, 92, 1 and 97, 1. 
*: Maritain, Religion, op. cit., p. 7. 
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why it cannot change its principles and why it must not agree 


with dogmas contrary to its foundation. For the Christian, if 


ever its tenets changed, it would no longer be believable. The 
Faith, nevertheless, does have a very definite effect on the 
cultural order, for it so influences the ordinary values—even 
the purely natural ones—and activities of a people that their 
entire cultural life becomes ordained as such to the true end of 
man and the glory of God.” 

In comparison to the truths of the Faith, consequently, 
Christian tradition has taught that cultural values are means 
with respect to the ultimate end, even though they may be ends 
in their own order. “ Only God, the immortal soul and the truth 
and grace of Christ have absolute unconditional value. Every- 


thing else, no matter how high its temporal value, remains of 


53 


a secondary order. It is of the very nature of the Christian 


revelation to restore and elevate exactly those things that the 
natural law is by itself incapable of handling.** There is, then, 
a definite hierarchy of values that the Christian culture will 
foster, not only as an aid to salvation, but as something of noble 


and human value in its own right.” For the beauty of man’s 


58 [bid., pp. 7-36. 

5* Pius XII, “ Be Witnesses to Your Faith,” 30 August 1954, The Pope 
Speaks (Third Quarter, 1954) 235. There is a vast and great tradition in 
Christianity that stresses very strongly the essential primacy of these 
truths. “The city of man for all the width of its expansion throughout the 
world and for all the depth of its differences in this place and that, is a 
single community. The simple truth is that the bond of common nature 
makes all human beings one. Nevertheless, each individual in this com- 
munity is driven by his passions to pursue his private purposes. Unfortun- 
ately, the objects of these purposes are such that no one person (let alone, 
the world community) can ever be wholly satisfied. The reason for this is 
that nothing but Absolute Being can satisfy human nature. The result is 
that the city of man remains in a chronic condition of civil war.” St. 
Augustine, The City of God, trans. D. Zema S. J. and G. Walsh S.J. (New 
York, 1951) XVIII, 2, p. 84. Cf. also H. Butterfield, Christianity and 
History (London, 1949) p. 66. 

54 Sum. cont. Gent., III, 117. Cf. also the chapter “The Paganism of 
Mr. Lowes Dickenson,” in G. K. Chesterton’s Heretics. 

** [bid., III, 37. Cf. the speech of Pius, 28 Feb. 1951. 
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life on earth is not divorced from his path to the Heavenly City. 
It is for this reason that the temporal life of man when it is 
not organized according to true human finality will most as- 


56 


suredly be organized against it.°° ‘To the rapid evolution of 


society and its institutions there must correspond a parallel 


effort on the religious level.... (For) a world at enmity with 


99 57 


God has lost its right to hope for lasting peace. . 

The problem of religion and culture, therefore, is a vital one 
for the men of our times, for it is in this very area that the 
City of God confronts the city of man. “ Christian culture,” 
Christopher Dawson has well remarked, “ is not the same thing 
as the Christian Faith. But it is only through the medium of 


culture that the Faith can penetrate civilization and transform 


58 


the thought and ideology of modern society.’ The major 


distinction of modern culture, the same author continues, has 
been its attempt, both in the East and the West, to gain the full 
human cultural development without bringing such cultural 


perfection into an overall view which would include the here 


9 


with the hereafter.*” But unbeknown to many of our moderns, 


there is a terrible sanction placed on the sons of men and it is 
this: the price that they must pay even for the peaceful earthly 
city which they so ardently desire is their acceptance of the 


truths of Christianity.” “ Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 


°*H. de Lubac S.J., The Drama of Atheist Humanism, trans. E. Riley 
(London, 1949); and C. Dawson, Religion and the Modern State (New 
York, 1935) p. 152. 

*T Pius XII, “Mary, Help of Christians. .. .” 15 August 1954, The 
Pope Speaks (Third Quarter, 1954) 278-9. 

*“ Future of Christian Culture,” The Catholic Mind (Feb. 1955) 110. 
See also Maritain, Freedom, op. cit., pp. 97-8. 

5° Dawson, “ Future . ” op. cit., the whole essay. Also ef. G. Thibon, 
What Ails Mankind? trans. W. Hill (New York, 1947) pp. 3 and 13. 

*°The following passage of the present Holy Father gives one of the 
best insights into the official mind of the Church on this general problem : 
“The Catholic Church is not one with Western Culture; she never identifies 
herself with any one culture, and she is ready to make a covenant with 
every culture. She readily acknowledges in every culture what is not 
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and His justice and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
This is not only part of the Christian faith, but also an historical 
fact. But the important thing to note about this Christian 
truth for anyone who is interested in understanding its actual 
effect on history and society is that it is an objective fact that 
must be considered in scientific and cultural studies. If we are 
to study agriculture, we cannot ignore the effect of the wind and 
the rain under the pretense that it does not exist. If we do 
ignore them, we simply cease to be real agriculturalists. So if 
we ignore the facts of theology and philosophy because we have a 
theory that they are not important or that they do not exist, 
we too cease to be fully informed about the reality we study. In 
the last analysis, the only thing that is scientific is what does 
exist, whether we believe it or not. 

Yet, this is not to maintain that the facts of sociological, 
anthropological, political, and historical studies are all false if 
the philosophy of the scientist is false. The really startling 
thing about the scholastic Christian tradition is that it can and 
does accept anything any scientist ever proved to be true. None- 
theless, a false philosophy and a false theology will consciously 
or unconsciously govern the investigation of a purely human 
science. Tor the very nature of a social science presupposes the 
nature of man, while its very function is to present data which 
men must consider for their future activity. Consequently, 


social sciences have, in their efforts to establish themselves as 


legitimate fields of investigation, really truncated themselves by 


contrary to the work of the Creator, what is compatible with the dignity 
of man and his naturally endowed rights and duties. ... The revival of 
Western culture depends on the people of the West in their recognition of 
the truth and grace of Christ. ... But it must not be forgotten that the 
dignity and rights of man—especially his personal freedom—turn against 
him and are even abrogated if those ties, those duties with which the 
natural order as well as grace have bound him securely are neglected and 
man goes counter to God’s commandments and the law of Christ.” Pius 
XII, “ Materialism: Threat to Western Culture,” Letter to the Bishop of 
Augsburg, 27 June 1955, The Pope Speaks (Autumn, 1955) 227-8. 
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a tragic neglect of the sciences of philosophy and theology. 


Thus it seems that the science of culture, among many modern 


social scientists, has been instituted largely as a substitute for 
sound philosophical thinking. Such a confusion has greatly 
hindered any adequate understanding of the overall meaning of 
the full human life and its relation to the ultimate realities. 


Uniwersity of San Francisco, 
San Francisco, California 


DISCUSSION: 


Concerning Two Recent Studies 


in Analogy 
by Michael P. Slattery 


E HARDLY risk disagreement when we say that the problem 

\ of the analogy of being lies at the heart of metaphysical 
speculation. Nor do we fear any objection to our assertion that the 
parallel field of investigation, namely that of the logical aspects of 
analogy, is a field of proportionate moment to philosophers. In fact 
the interaction between these two fields of study makes us confident that 
a discussion of two recent studies on the logical aspects of analogy will 
also be of some value to metaphysics. 

The logic of analogy has found expression in all three of the tradi- 
tional divisions of formal logic, namely in the logic of terms (concepts), 
of propositions (judgments), and of syllogisms (reasoning). For 
example, Aristotle argued against the Eleatic thinkers that the terms 


” and “one” had many meanings, and his philosophy is pro- 


“ being 
foundly influenced by this conviction. Again, in the Middle Ages we 
often come across the assertion that certain terms are logically univocal 
in predication whereas for a metaphysician they are analogical; and of 
course the Scotist school of thinkers is famous for its doctrine that 
middle terms, and in fact all the terms of a syllogism, must be univocal 
in order to ensure valid inference, 

Recent discussions of analogy show that the problems it evokes are 
by no means finally settled; and the two papers we have singled out 
from these discussions will, when taken together with our comments, 
serve to show how fluid the situation still is. In fact these papers are 
a useful indication of how far the disagreement reaches, since they 
involve all three of the above-mentioned fields. 

Maurer, whose paper we intend to discuss first, is concerned with 
the first two fields, whereas the subject we have singled out from 
Schwartz’ papers concerns the third. In the first two fields our dis- 
cussion centers on the question as to whether a term can be univocal 
when expressing a concept while being also analogical when occurring 
in a judgment. The test case is that of generic terms. In the third 
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field we are concerned with the problem whether a syllogism containing 
an analogical middle or extreme term is fallacious, the fallacy singled 
out here being that of begging the question. 

There is a basic common ground between the doctrines put forward 
by Maurer and by Schwartz. They both accept the doctrine that terms 
ean be logically univocal while being at the same time ontologically 
analogical. Our comments will show that we have had to withhold 
assent from this doctrine, and have accordingly withheld it from certain 
other aspects of their thought. The different contexts in which Maurer 
and Schwartz have applied this doctrine have elicited different reasons 
for rejecting it. In fact our discussion with Schwartz does not center 
directly on analogy as such but rather on the general nature of deduc- 
tion. Analogy is involved only as a consequence of the general princi- 
ples of deduction, but this consequence is nonetheless of great 
importance. 

We trust that the following remarks may help to bring about a 
further clarification of some small part of this very intricate subject. 


I. ANALOGY IN CONCEPTS AND JUDGMENTS. 


In his article on “ St. Thomas and the Analogy of Genus,” ' Maurer 
says: “It is not generally realised that St. Thomas’s doctrine of analogy 
is above all a doctrine of the judgment of analogy, and not of the 
analogy of concept—at least if we mean by ‘ concept’ the expression of 
an act of simple apprehension.” ? He also tells us that: “ A generic 
concept is not like the concept of being, truth, or goodness, for these 
latter cannot be conceived in a purely univocal way.”* So whereas 
analogy lies above all in the judgment, there is one case of analogy of 
concept, namely that of transcendental terms like being, truth, and 
goodness. In this the transcendentals are opposed to generic concepts, 
which latter, although analogical when used in a judgment, are univocal 
in concept. The reason Maurer gives for placing the transcendentals 
in a special class is that they “ cannot be conceived in a purely univocal 
way. Since they are conceptions of being or of its transcendental 
modes, they cannot be abstracted from esse, and hence they are intrinsi- 
eally analogical.”* The conclusion we are to draw from this is that 
provided a concept can be abstracted from esse, it will be univocal. If 
it cannot be so abstracted, it must be analogical. The question now 

*Tue New Scnorasticism, XXIX (April, 1955), 127-144. 

* [bid., p. 143. * Ibid. Ibid. 
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arises as to whether the concept of being can in fact be abstracted from 
esse. By esse is meant actual existence; and St. Thomas certainly 
thinks that being can be so abstracted. He tells us: “ But it is true that 
this name ‘ being’ in so far as it means the thing to which existence of 
this mode is fitting, thus signifies the essence of the thing, and is divided 
by the ten genera.” * It is well-known that he denies that existence is 
a category or in a category,® and also that he draws a clear distinction 


’ in so far as 


between essence and existence.’ Evidently then, “ being’ 
it means the essence of a thing, is abstracted from esse. Yet it is 
equally certain that St. Thomas denies that being is univocal in this 
signification; for, after saying that it is divided by the ten genera, he 
adds that it is divided “ not univocally however.”*® There is, then, a 
discrepancy between the opinions of St. Thomas and those of Maurer 
concerning the principles of univocal predication. 

Now since, on St. Thomas’ principles, we draw all our concepts of 
things from the world of sense experience, it is difficult to understand 
how a distinction can be made between two sets of concepts on the 
grounds that one of them abstracts from the existing world. And since, 
on Thomistie principles, our concepts are likenesses of things,® it is 
difficult to see how we can have univocal concepts of things which are 
in analogical community. 

We must now investigate the role that judgment plays in the 
analogical use of terms. When Maurer says that what is univocal in 
concept can become analogical when contained in a judgment, what 
are we to understand by the word “judgment”? Is a question a 
judgment? If I ask “Is a dog an animal?” am I making a judgment? 
Most people would say, No. They would say that I was seeking to 
make a judgment: that in asking a question I am not affirming any- 
thing: and that therefore the necessary conditions for making a judg- 


®*“Sed verum est quod hoc nomen ‘ens’ secundum quod importet rem 
cui competit hujusmodi esse, sic significat essentiam rei, et dividitur per 
decem genera”; Quodl., II, 2, 1 (3); ef. also Summa Theol., I, 48, 2 ad 2: 
“..,. ens dupliciter dicitur. Uno modo secundum quod significat entitatem 
rei, prout dividitur per decem praedicamenta.” 

*“nihil ponitur in genere secundum esse suum; sed ratione quidditatis 
suae.” De Pot., VII, 3; ef. also Sum. cont. Gent., I, 25. 

7 De Ente et Essentia, 4, 21: De Pot., VII, 2 ad 9. 


** non tamen univoce” op. cit. 
*“ voces sunt signa intellectuum, et intellectus sunt rerum similitudines.” 
Summa Theol., I, 13, 1: “in nobis acquiritur (scientia) per hoe quod res 


imprimunt similitudines suas in animas nostras” De Ver., II, 1. 
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ment are missing. In that case, given Maurer’s principles, the word 
“animal” used in the above question can only be univocal. So pre- 
sumably the question asks whether a dog belongs to the univocal com- 
munity of animals. If I answer “ A dog is an animal,” then I have 
affirmed something: therefore I have made a judgment: therefore, on 
Maurer’s principles, the term “ animal ” in this affirmation, is analogical. 
Sut my question was whether a dog belonged to the univocal community 
of animals; and my affirmative answer says that he belongs to the 
analogical community of animals. This amounts in fact to a negative 
answer to the question “Is a dog an animal (univocally)?” So my 
affirmation turns out to be a denial. And yet, if I deny that a dog is 
an animal and say, “ A dog is not an animal,” I will then be denying 
that a dog belongs to the analogical community of animals: and this 
is the very thing that I wish to affirm. So whether I deny or affirm, I 
get myself into difficulties. But these difficulties would immediately 
vanish if I were to say that generic concepts were analogical. If 
what Maurer asserts is true, it will follow that answers to questions 
about generic predications never will in faet be answers to those 
questions. The questions will always be about univocal community, and 
the answers will be about analogical community. So the questioner and 
the respondent will always be talking about different things. This 
seems hardly to be a satisfactory description of what goes on in every- 
day conversation in which many generic terms are used. Yet I fail to 
see how this anomaly can be resolved when starting from Maurer’s 
premisses. On the other hand, if we start from the premiss that generic 
terms are analogical in concept as well, the anomaly does not even arise. 

Furthermore, if generic community in the physical world is analogical, 
which Maurer says it is,1° then our univocal ideas of genera will be 
false ones. Accordingly our true judgments about physical things will 
be based on false ideas of them. This seems to be a suspect theory of 
judgment. How does one square it with St. Thomas’ statement that our 
ideas are the likenesses of things that they produce in us?™ Again, 
since we know things by means of the ideas we form of them, if we 
form univocal ideas of them, it follows that we must judge them to be 


in univocal community. 


*° Op. cit., p. 139, et alibi. 

“Cf. note 9, and also “Cum omnis res sit vera secundum quod habet 
propriam formam naturae suae, necesse est quod intellectus, inquantum 
est cognoscens, sit verus inquantum habet similitudinem rei cognitae, quae 
est forma eius, inquantum est cognoscens.” Summa Theol., I, 16, 2. 
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The following statement from Maurer’s article deserves comment: 
“On the other hand, genera can be abstracted from existence and its 
modes by the logician and the mathematician, both of whom are not 
concerned with existence but only with concepts. These generic con- 
cepts, abstracted from all existential conditions through simple appre- 
hension, are purely univocal.” ** So generic terms in mathematics and 
logie are purely univocal. We will allow ourselves to quote a passage 
from the work of two eminent philosophers of mathematics : 


In spite of the contradictions which result from unnoticed typical ambiguity, 
it is not desirable to avoid words and symbols which have typical ambiguity. 
Such words and symbols embrace practically all the ideas with which 
mathematics and mathematical logic are concerned; the systematic am- 
biguity is the result of a systematic analogy. That is to say, in almost 
all the reasonings which constitute mathematics and mathematical logic, 
we are using ideas which may receive any one of an infinite number of 
different typical interpretations, any one of which leaves the reasoning 
valid.** 


Evidently these thinkers do not agree with Maurer; and the following 
passage from Aristotle leads us to believe that he does not agree either: 


In fact there are some terms of which even the definitions are equivocal; 
e.g. if ‘much’ were defined as ‘so much and more,’ ‘so much’ would mean 
something different in different cases: ‘equal’ is similarly equivocal; and 
‘one’ again is perhaps inevitably an equivocal term; and if ‘one’ is 
equivocal, so is ‘ two.’ 


So much, then, for univocal concepts in mathematics. 


But let us assume for the moment that generic terms are univocal, 
and let us see the consequences of this assumption in the field of logic. 
Taking as our example the term ‘animal,’ since it is univocal it has 
exactly the same meaning no matter which species of animal it is predi- 
cated of. Now if we are to accept the Aristotelian-Thomistie theory 
of the essence, we must say that there is only one essence in each physi- 
cal thing.’® Furthermore the genus is always predicated of the whole 


of that essence, and never of one part only of it, for that essence is 


12 Op. cit., pp. 143-144. 

**B. Russell and A. Whitehead, Principia Mathematica, 2nd ed, (Cam- 
bridge, Eng., 1925), I, Intro., ch. 2, p. 65. 

** Phys., VII, 4, 248b16-21. See his whole general discussion on this 
question of univocal terms having equivocal applications, 248b7-249a3. 

**“ non est enim aliqua forma ex qua homo sit animal, praeter illam ex 
qua homo est homo.” In Phys., VII, 4; St. Thomas, lectio 8, n. 8. 
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of one substance, not of many.** The whole man, then, and the whole 
dog are animal. There is no part of a man and no part of a dog that 
is not animal. Now it is granted that “animal” is predicated univo- 
cally of all animals. It follows, therefore, that a man is animal in 
exactly the same way as a dog is animal. But there is nothing in a 
man which is not animal, nor is there likewise in a dog. Therefore there 
is nothing in the nature of a man which is in any way different from 
that of a dog. The species ‘man,’ then, and the species ‘ dog,’ are in 
fact identical with one another. The so-called genus ‘animal’ is in 
reality the species ‘animal’; and this species ‘animal’ can be indis- 
criminately referred to by any of the terms like ‘ man,’ ‘ dog,’ and so on, 
which are ordinarily used to distinguish one species of animal from 
another. Since this is so, the traditional propositions in which the 
genus is predicated of the species will now be simply convertible, for 
the traditional specific terms are now identical in meaning with their 


generic terms. So “A” 


propositions of generic predication now 
become simply convertible, as opposed to being merely accidently con- 
vertible, as was traditionally believed. Few logicians, either traditional 
or modern, would be willing to agree with such a conclusion. Yet it 
follows from treating the genus as univocal. So it seems difficult to 
find room for a univocal genus even in logie. 

1°“ Nomen autem designans totum ex materia, est nomen generis” 
In II Sent., d. 3, 1, 5; In X Meta., 10, n. 2114: “ Differentia vero additur 


generi non quasi pars parti, sed quasi totum toti.” (my italics). Cf. also 
the following: Sum. cont. Gent., II, 95; Franciscus de Syivestris (Fer 
rariensis), Jn Sum. cont. Gent., II, 95, iv-vii; H. W. B. Joseph, An Intro 
duction to Logic, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1946), pp. 82-91. From this latter work 
the following passages are eminently worthy of quotation: “... the parts 
of a definition themselves make a whole, and coalesce into the unity to 
which they belong .. . when we analyse into genus and differentia 

we feel that the two together really make a single notion. They have such 
a connexion in their own nature as makes one fit the other, so that they 
constitute the essence of one thing ...”, p. 82, and “... It is therefore 
a phrase that may mislead, to say that the differentia added to the genus 
makes the species, or makes up the definition. For adding suggests the 
arbitrary juxtaposition of independent units; but the differentia is not 
extraneously attached to the genus; it is a particular mode in which the 
genus may exist. ... To define anything then per genus et differentiam 
is to put forward first a relatively vague notion and as it were the rough 
plan of the thing, and then to render this definite by stating in what way 
the rough plan is realized or worked out ...”, p. 86. Cf. also M. P. 
Slattery, “Is Being A Genus?” Philosophical Studies, VI (1956), pp. 123 
124. 
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Because, then, of the many objections which can apparently be raised 
against the doctrine that generic, or in fact any other terms, are univocal 
in concept yet analogical in judgment, we prefer not to hold this doe- 
trine. On the other hand, a theory that terms cannot be simultaneously 
univocal and analogical, but must be one or the other, would appear to 
offer fewer opportunities for criticism from a logician; and it would 
apparently provide the metaphysician with a thoroughly adequate 
semantic frame of reference in which to construct his system of 
metaphysics. 

With this conclusion we take leave of the fields of concept and judg- 
ment and turn to that of reasoning. The problem now facing us is 
whether the use of analogical middle terms in a certain type of proof 
does in fact involve the fallacy of begging the question. 


II. ANALOGY AND THE FALLACY OF BEGGING THE QUESTION 


We wish to examine a reason given by Schwartz for using logically 
univocal terms in proofs for the existence of God. He explains their 
use on the grounds that otherwise we would commit the fallacy of 
begging the question. Ordinary analogical terms, he maintains, beg 
the question in favor of God’s existence, whereas ordinary univocal 
terms do so to the opposite effect.‘’ In their place he proposes to 
substitute logically univocal terms since they do not labor under this 
disability..* We wish, in the following paragraphs, to call into question 
his rejection of ordinary terms and his replacement of them by logically 
univocal ones in proofs for God’s existence. Our discussion will not 
concern either analogy or univocity as such: rather we will confine 
ourselves solely to one aspect of the nature of proof, namely to the way 
in which a valid proof differs from the fallacy of begging the question. 
If we can show that this fallacy is committed and avoided quite inde- 
pendently of the univocal or analogical character of the terms contained 
in the proof, we will thereby have shown that Schwartz’ reason for 
using logically univocal terms is of no avail. 

Now admittedly there is a fallacy of begging the question. But 
nevertheless it is by no means true that every proof containing terms 
which predetermine their conclusion thereby commits this fallacy. On 
the contrary, a reasoning process is valid only to the extent that the 


17H. Schwartz, “ Plato, Aristotle, St. Thomas and Univocity,” THz New 
ScHOLASTICISM, XXVII (1953), 383-385. 
Thid., p. 385. 
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terms contained in its premises do predetermine their conclusion, And 
if you choose to say that every reasoning process begs the question 
whenever its premises predetermine their conclusion, then it follows 
that all valid proofs beg the question. We will accept such a statement 
provided a distinction be drawn between the fallacy of begging the 
question and that thoroughly valid reasoning process which is also 
a ‘ begging of the question,’ and which all deductive systems conform to. 

The problem now arises as to how we are to distinguish the valid 
from the invalid form of begging the question. The books of Euclid, 
for example, contain valid proofs only to the extent that the theorems 
he asserts follow directly from his axioms. As soon as we see that a 
certain set of axioms necessitate a given conclusion we accept that 
conclusion and say that it is a theorem of those axioms. If we fail to 
see how a certain theorem follows from Euclid’s axioms, then we 
question whether it can be a theorem of his geometrical system. Now 
although we see that a certain proposition follows directly from his 
premises, we do not necessarily say that we have learned nothing new. 
Most of us would agree that Euclid’s theorems provide us with knowl- 
edge that we would not have seen ourselves from a mere inspection of 
his axioms and definitions. And it would seem that here lies the dis- 
tinction between the valid and the invalid forms of begging the question. 
The former provides us with an increase of knowledge, the latter does 
not do so. In the valid form we are led, by the process of deduction, 
to see that certain conclusions which we did not at first know about, 
follow from a given set of premises. In the invalid form, namely 
when there is a fallacy, we are not led from what we know to what we 
did not previously know. We are not led from propositions which we 
accept to those that we had previously questioned. All that we are 
offered as a proof of the proposition which we question is that same 
proposition. This time it figures as a premise masked, perhaps, with 
a few purely verbal changes. It is still not proved, and so it is still 
doubtful; so we are still as ignorant about it at the end of the proof as 
were at the beginning. The valid form then, shows us the conclusion 
as following from premises which we already accept as true, but of 
which we did not realize all the consequences. The fallacious form, on 
the other hand, fails to start from anything that we accept. The 
proposition to be proved merely figures as a premise in its own proof. 
It accordingly remains just as doubtful in its premise form as it was 
in its original form as an unproved conclusion. 

St. Thomas tells us that, 
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A thing can be self-evident in either of two ways: on the one hand, self- 
evident in itself, though not to us; on the other hand, self-evident in itself 
and to us. A proposition is self-evident because the predicate is included in 
the essence of the subject, as ‘Man is an animal,’ for animal is contained 
in the essence of man. If, therefore, the essence of the predicate and 
subject be known to all, the proposition will be self-evident to all. ... 
If, however, there are some to whom the essence of the predicate and 
subject is unknown, the proposition will be self-evident in itself, but not 
to those who do not know the meaning of the predicate and subject of 
the proposition.’*® 


Now the conclusion of a syllogism is related to its premisses as the 
predicate of a self-evident proposition is to its subject. Just as the 
predicate is included in the essence of the subject, so the proposition 
stated in the conclusion is already contained in the propositions which 
make up the premises. The predicate merely elucidates, brings out 
to view, what is relatively hidden in the subject of a self-evident propo- 
sition; and likewise, the conclusion merely clarifies, brings out to view, 
what is relatively hidden in the premises. A valid reasoning process 
brings out to view what was originally hidden in certain premises 
which we had accepted but had not completely clarified, in other words 
not completely developed to their full consequences. 

St. Thomas evidentiy thinks of the proofs of the existence of God as 
being of this sort, since he says that, 


this proposition ‘God exists,’ in itself is self-evident, for the predicate is 
the same as the subject. . . . Now because we do not know the essence of 
God, the proposition is not self-evident to us; but needs to be demonstrated 
by things that are more known to us... .*° 


So from propositions which are already known to us there follows, as 
a necessary conclusion, the proposition that God exists. Such proposi- 
tions predetermine this conclusion, just as all good premises do for their 
appropriate conclusions. 

All that is done in proofs, then, is to make something which is self- 
evident in itself, self-evident also to us. We do this by starting from 
propositions which we accept as true, and by seeing that they have 
consequences that we had not previously suspected. If St. Thomas’ 
five proofs do not have premises that predetermine the proposition 
‘God exists,’ then they are not valid proofs. The truth of the conclu- 
sion ‘God exists’ follows from the truth of the premises from which 

1* Summa Theol., I, 2, 1: ef. also Sum, cont. Gent., I, 10-11. 

Ibid. 
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the valid proof started. And if someone were to see the conclusions of 
the five proofs as soon as their premises were presented to him, this, 
so far from invalidating them, would merely be a confirmation of their 
validity. As St. Thomas says, 


. our scientific knowledge contains . . . some imperfection. . . . To 
its imperfection belongs its progression from principles to the conclusions 
contained in that science; for this progression happens only because the 
intellect, in knowing the premises, knows the conclusions only potentially. 
If it actually knew the conclusions, there would be no need of it to go 
further, since motion is simply the passage from potency to act.** 


It follows, then, from this passage of St. Thomas, that there is no reason 
for rejecting certain terms from a proof merely because they pre- 
determine the conclusion. The fact is that proofs are not such unless 
the terms contained in their premises do predetermine their conclusions, 
or, if you like, “beg the question” in a valid manner. And if the 
premises are true as well, then their conclusion is not only valid but 
also true. 

We conclude then, that the above-mentioned reason given by Schwartz 
for using logically univocal terms in the proofs for God’s existence, is 
an insufficient one. 


College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


™ De Ver., II, 2, 1 ad 4. 


From the Secretary’s Desk 


Tue Tuirty-First ANNUAL MEETING 


Y THE time these lines appear in print the thirty-first annual 
B meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical Association will 
have taken place at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago. The general 
subject of the meeting was “ Ethics and Other Knowledges.” All papers 
read at the meeting will appear in the thirty-first volume of the Proceed- 
ings of the Association. It is hoped that all contributors will file their 
papers promptly with the secretary so that the galleys of the various 
articles may be sent to the respective contributors prior to the close of 
the academic year. The lateness of Easter makes this request the more 
urgent. The Association will hold its thirty-second annual meeting in 
Detroit on April 8 and 9, 1958. The secretary is pleased to report 
the addition of several regional conferences of the Association. It is 
very much hoped that every section of the country where the Association 
has any considerable number of members will form a regional conference 
where such local groups do not now exist. The secretary will be pleased 
to assist, through the services of his office, any constituent member who 
would like to act as a temporary chairman for such local organization. 
The secretary is also anxious to have information concerning any of the 
presently organized conferences, particularly as to their plans for future 
meetings which he would like to publicize through this column. 


TWELFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON PHILOSOPHY 


At its meeting at Brussels on August 28, 1956, the International 
Federation of Philosophical Societies, of which the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association is a member, entrusted the Italian Philosophi- 
cal Societies, through their representatives, with the task of making 
arrangements for the Twelfth International Congress on Philosophy. 
The Organizing Committee from the Italian Philosophical Societies 
recently announced that the Congress will take place at Venice and, for 
one session at Padua, in the first half of September, 1958. The meet- 
ings of the Congress will include: a) plenary session to deal with the 
themes proposed by the Committee, and b) special sectional meetings to 
deal with the subjects not proposed by the Committee, but suggested by 
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papers submitted by the participants. In order to initiate discussion 
on the various themes proposed by the Committee, three persons will 


be designated by the Committee itself to present a paper on each theme. 


These papers will review, from the different theoretical and phi- 
losophical points of view, both the state of research in those areas and 
the results that have been achieved to date. Copies of these papers 
will be sent by the end of October, 1957, to all those who are on the rolls 
as active participants in the Congress. 

Those who wish to take part in the discussions centering around these 
papers, either in regard to their specific subject matter or to the general 
themes with which they deal, should send in not later than the end 
of March, 1958, the complete text of their observations and criticisms, 
limited to not more than 250 typewritten lines. Only those who are 
designated by the Executive Council of the Committee will be allowed 
to present their themes. In the last plenary session on each theme the 
discussions on each theme will be reviewed and summed up and their 
results determined. 

The texts of papers not dealing with subjects proposed by the Com- 
mittee should also be sent in not later than the end of March, 1958, 
and should consist of not more than 250 typewritten lines. The texts 
of both criticisms and papers will be published later in special volumes 
of the Proceedings of the Congress. Each active participant will be 
allowed to submit no more than one criticism or paper. 

The themes proposed by the Committee relate to metaphysics, ethics 
and methodology, and may be treated either from a theoretical or an 
historical point of view. They have been formulated as follows: 1) 
man and nature, 2) liberty and value, 3) logic, language, and communi- 
cation. Two symposia, one on aesthetics and the other on phenome- 
nology, will be held in the days immediately preceding and following 
the Congress. Invitations to the Congress will be issued as soon as the 
address list has been brought up to date. Prof. Felice Battaglia of 
Bologna University, president of the Italian Philosophical Societies, is 
president of the Organizing Committee. Prof. Mario Dal Pra of Milan 
University, secretary of the Italian Philosophical Societies, is one of the 
secretaries. The other is Prof. Carlo Giacon of Messina University. The 
address of the Secretariat is Via Donatello 16, Padua, Italy. 
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Firru INTERAMERICAN CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE SECOND 
CONGRESS OF THE INTERAMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


On behalf of the Organizing Committee of the Fifth Interamerican 
Congress of Philosophy and the Second Congress of the Interamerican 
Philosophical Society of which Prof. Roderick M. Chisholm of Brown 
University, Providence, Rhode Island, is chairman, a cordial invitation 
is extended to the members of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association to attend the Congress’ next meeting at Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C., on July 8 to 12, 1957. Members of our Association 
are invited to attend and to submit abstracts of papers. Abstracts 
should be sent to the Chairman of the Program Committee, Prof. 
Patrick Romanell, University of Texas, Medical Branch, Galveston, 
Texas. Papers on any topic of philosophical interest will be considered, 
but in final form they should not exceed 5,000 words. It is hoped that a 
representative group of our Association will be able to attend this 
Congress. Other members of the Organizing Committee are Profs. 
Hubert G. Alexander, William R. Dennes, Marvin Farber, Elizabeth 
Flower, Christopher B, Garnett, Jr.. W. V. Quine, and Herbert W. 
Schneider. 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION EASTERN DIVISION 


The next meeting of the American Philosophical Association Eastern 
Division will be held during the Christmas recess, the exact time and 
place to be announced later. Prof. Gregory Vlastos, 131 Pyne Admini- 
stration Building, Princeton, New Jersey, chairman, announces on 
behaif of the Program Committee the desire to have as many independ- 
ently contributed papers as possible for this meeting. Those who would 
like to read a paper should submit the same to him by the end of 
April. The paper should not be longer than 3,000 words, that is to 
say, twenty minutes reading time. If the full paper cannot be given 
at that time, at least an abstract, of around 600 words clearly outlining 
what the author wishes to say, should be forwarded at that time, with 
the understanding that the full paper would be available not later than 
July 15. The paper may be on any topic of philosophical interest. A 
number of symposia will also be arranged. 


Charles A. Hart 


New PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNALS 
Puitosopny Topay 
The Rev. Robert F. Lechner, C.PP.S., editor, announces the first 
issue of a new magazine in philosophy, in preparation for two years, 
to be called Philosophy Today. The first issue was scheduled to appear 
in March 1957. The editor states that it will be “a general survey of 


current trends and research in philosophy, directed to the needs of 


thinkers within the Christian tradition. It will make available material 
of worth and interest not only to philosophers but to all teachers, 
scholars and other leaders of thought in our times. There is so much 
valuable material not available to this audience because of the barriers 
of time, money or language. We will bring this material to you through 
selective presentations from current periodical literature in philosophy. 
The value and nature of the articles themselves will dictate the manner 
of presentation. Some will be translated and given in full. Others will 
be presented by excerpts, or in digest form, outline or abstract. Over a 
period of time these ‘ presentations’ should furnish a representative 
picture of men, subject matter, current interests and discussions in 
contemporary thought.” The editor states that at the present time his 
sources are over 200 periodicals in every modern language from various 
parts of the world. Selection of material for Philosophy Today will not 
be limited to any one point of view or school of thought. Its purpose 
is to reflect what is going on among all philosophers. The articles will 
be presumed to have genuine philosophic content but will not be limited 
to the interest of professionals. Subscription is at $4.00 per year with a 
special rate as a charter subseriber at $3.00 for the first year. The 
editorial office of Philosophy Today is at St. Joseph’s College, College- 


ville, Indiana, and the business office at Carthagena, Ohio. 


Convivium Esrupios FrLosoricos UNiversipap De BARCELONA 


In November 1956 the first issue of Convivium Estudios Filosoficos 
appeared as a publication of the Faculty of Arts of the University of 
Barcelona, as the only philosophical periodical edited by a staff of a 
Spanish University. As its name suggests, it seeks to establish an inter- 
change with other universities, institutions, periodicals and persons 
connected with philosophy, both in Spain and abroad. It includes a 
resumé in four languages with each article. If the article is of sufficient 


importance, it will appear in its original language. There will also be an 
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index of periodicals received as well as a review of their most important 
articles. Those interested should communicate with Jian Casals Stocker, 


secretary, of the University of Barcelona, Spain. 


PROGRESS AT QUARACCHI 


The Rev. Dr. Ignatius Brady, O.F.M., a former member of ovr 
Executive Council, who is now at the College of St. Bonaventura, 
Quaracchi-Firenze, sends us the following information concerning his 
work there: “ At present we are re-doing the Quaestiones Disputatae 
of Matthew of Aquasparta, De fide, De Cognitione, De Christo; and 
preparing a further series as a Festschrift for Dr. Victorin Doucet. 
The fourth volume of Alexander of Hales’ Gloss on the Sentences will 
go to print next week. Thereafter I hope to start Rupella’s Summa de 
Anima; while others work on the De Sacramentis of Wm. of Militona, 


ete.” Dr. Brady also informs us of the recent death of the Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Zurcher, 8. J., author of two recent works on Plato and Aristotle 
(ef. Tue New Scuorasticism, XXVII [1953] 305 ff., and XXX, [1956] 
357 ff.). At the time of Dr. Zurcher’s death he was working on a third 
volume, which was to give an over-all picture of the philosophical 
thought of the schools of Plato and Aristotle. In view of the wide 
comment on his two published works, this projected third volume will 


be sorely missed. 
LocAL CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


Notice of the last meeting of the San Francisco Conference of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association was received too late for 
the January issue of THe New Scuowasticism. This Conference met 
at the San Francisco College for Women at San Francisco on November 
23. The morning session was devoted to the consideration of the subject 


“Thomism and Contemporary Psychology” with Dr. John Pauson of 
the San Franciseo College for Women as the speaker. At the afternoon 
session Rev. Mr. Al Johnsen, 8. J., of Loyola University at Los Angeles 
spoke on “ Thomism and Contemporary Anthropology.” The evening 
session heard Dr. Robert Cunningham of the San Francisco College for 
Women speak on “ Thomism and Contemporary Sociology.” 

The New York Conference held two meetings during the first part 
of the academic year. One was at the Long Island division of St. John 
University. Brother Bernard of Mary read a paper on “ The Method 


’ 


of Science.” The second meeting was at Fordham University on Novem- 
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ber 11. Brother Bernard also spoke at this meeting. His subject was 
“The Scientific Aspects of the Sociology of Knowledge.” Fr. James M. 
Sommerville, 8. J., ef Fordham University was elected Chairman for 
the academic year. 

A newly formed Western New York Conference met at Canisius 
College on November 3 with the Rev. Luke Burke, O.F.M., of St. 
Bonaventure University elected as chairman and the Rev. William L. 
Reilly, 8. J., of Canisius College as secretary. The speaker was the 
Rev. Allan B. Wolter, O. F. M., director of the Franciscan Institute of 
St. Bonaventure University. His subject was “ Abstraction or Construc- 
tion.” The second meeting of the Conference was held at D’Youville 
College, Buffalo, on March 16. The subject of the discussion was not 
indicated to the secretary. 

The District of Columbia and Maryland Conference of the Associa- 
tion held its second annual meeting on January 11, 1957, at Old St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. The speaker was the Rev. Dr. Gustave 
Weigel, S. Jd., of Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland, who spoke 
on the subject “ The Need for the Philosopher’s Self-Examination.” 
The third meeting of the year was held at Trinity College, Washington, 
D. C., on March 15. The speaker was the Rev. Robert Mohan, S. §S., of 
Catholic University who spoke on “ Aristotle’s Conception of God.” 

The secretary would be pleased to receive notice of other conference 
meetings, particularly those in prospect. He will also be glad to extend 
the services of his office to members residing in parts of the country 
where there are no local conferences with a view to establishing the same. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


The annual Aquinas Lecture in philosophy under the auspices of 
the Aristotelian Society of Marquette University was given on March 
3, 1957. The speaker was the Rev. Dr. Joseph Owens, C.SS.R. The 
subject was St. Thomas and the Future of Metaphysics. We also have 
notice of the publication of the 1956 Aquinas Lecture of the Rev. Dr. 
Gerard Smith, 8.J., of the Department of Philosophy at Marquette 
University. His subject was The Truth that Frees. The publisher was 
Marquette University Press. 

Dr. Richard J. Blackwell of the Department of Philosophy of John 
Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio, announces that St. Thomas’ In 
Octo Libros Physicorum Aristotelis Expositio is being translated at 
John Carroll University by Dr. Richard J. Spath, Mr. W. Edmund 
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Thirlkel, and Dr. Blackwell. The publisher has not as yet been 
announced. 

Dr. Roland Houde of Villanova University, Villanova, Pa., announces 
that he is engaged in preparing a bibliography of bibliographies of 
ancient, medieval and modern philosophers. He would appreciate 
receiving from the members of the Association any knowledge of biblio- 
graphies not commonly known so that they may be listed for the 
information of research students in philosophy. He will be glad to 
acknowledge any help he may receive in making his compilation. 

The 1957 meeting of the Metaphysical Society of America was 
held at Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, on March 22 and 23, 
1957. The President of the Society is Rev. George Klubertanz, 8. J., 
of St. Louis University who is also president of our Association. R. L. 
Barber of Tulane University, New Orleans is treasurer. 

Sister Rose Emanuella, of the College of the Holy Names, Oakland, 
California is considering the reprint of her doctoral dissertation, “ The 
Intellectual Virtues ” in view of numerous requests for this study, which 
has been out of print for some years. Those interested should communi- 
cate directly with her. 

The Secretary again reminds the members that he is anxious to assist 
persons who are seeking teaching positions in the field of philosophy to 
secure appointments. Those who have openings for the coming summer 


sessions or for the academic year are requested to notify this office. 


Cartes A. Hart, 


National Secretary 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. O. 


Book Reviews 


Plato’s Mathematical Imagination. The Mathematical Passages in 
the Dialogues and their Interpretation. By Robert S. Brum- 
baugh. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1954. Pp. 
xviii +- 302, with index. $8.00. 


This book begins with two distinct statements as to its purpose. First 
it will depart from the two traditional methods of interpretation of 
the nineteenth century: (1) The humanistic which has produced the 
dichotomy between the natural sciences and mathematics on the one 
side and linguistic and literary methods on the other; and (2) The 
Neoplatonie which is not well defined, but is different from the human- 
istic, abounding in “ tiefsinnig” interpretations. The reviewer agrees 
heartily with this purpose, with the following reservations :—(1) inso- 
far as Neoplatonic interpretations are romantic and tiefsinnig, he is 
all for them, for Plato is to be understood with all the romanticism and 
tiefsinnigkeit that one can command, There is a romantic philosophy, 
mathematies, and physics which have a Platonic inspiration and which is 
perhaps one of the tortuous ways in which we can recover the abiding 
truth in the Platonic texts. The Neoplatonists had often only a literary 
form of this inspiration with a high admixture of Aristotelianism which 
renders their Platonism untenable. 

The second purpose of this book is to explain the mathematical texts 
of Plato in terms of Platonic imagination without any reference to the 
philosophy of mathematics or to the philosophy of imagination. In 
practical terms, this means very simply that the author chooses certain 
mathematical texts to analyze imaginatively without first placing imagi- 
nation in the Platonic context, and reserves others to be enthroned 
ontologically. This procedure is certainly questionable and especially 
s0 because, as we shall see later, those passages which are designated 
as having no philosophical significance contain certain passages which, 
according to this reviewer, are the most pregnant with philosophical 
meaning of any in Plato’s dialogues. More generally, the method of 
pure textual phenomenology is a dubious one, although interesting to 
see performed once, 

To these two purposes is added an apology for using, at times, the 
procedures of modern symbolic logic to explain the texts. Considering 
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that one of the great lines of inspiration of symbolic logic, especially 
in Frege, Whitehead, Church, and Gédel (when it is not nominalist) is 
perhaps the purest sort of Platonism, we can excuse the author in this 
matter if not in others. For it is likely Plato started it, as far as we 
know, in the famous passage of the Phaedo (99e, 4-6): “Edoge 8% por 
xpivat eis TOVs Adyous Katadpvyovtas év éxeivors oxomeiv SvTwY THY GAr- 
beav.—" It then seemed to me necessary to withdraw to discourse and 
to seek in it the truth of things.” And it certainly did not stop here as 
is attested by passages in the Theaetetus. 

In Chapter I, the author proposes to explain four texts which have 
little or nothing to do with the philosophical context, taking for granted 
we know what the weasel-word “ philosophical ” means, not to introduce 
that more odious word for moderns, “ metaphysical.” They are Eu- 
thyphro 12, Meno 82 ff., Meno 89 ff., Theaetetus 147 ff. We shall pass 
over the first two and only discuss the last two. 

Considering Meno 89 ff., the author gives two interpretations, that of 
Benecke and that of Heath. But as the author must well know, to make 
a pedantic remark, the interpretation of Heath is not at all Heath’s; 
it goes back to August in 1829 and was refound by Butcher and Cook 
Wilson in 1902-1903. This much is said in Heath’s passage quoted by 
the author. Further, anyone who has read Euclid, VI, and Apollonius’ 
Conics, except for certain obvious archaisms, would naturally read the 
passage as Heath does. As a matter of fact, British school boys read 
it this way. And further still, there is the confirmation of Menaechmus’ 
solution of the Delian cube problem quoted by Eutochius in his com- 
mentary on Archimedes which manifests one style of problems and 
solutions practiced at the time in the Platonic Academy. 

Now, contrary to the author’s statement, this problem reflects, in 
mathematical form, very exactly the main philosophical problem of the 
Meno :—how does one set about finding something one does not know? 
(Meno, 80e). How does one break the implacable dichotomy between 
knowing and not knowing? Socrates suggests in a famous passage that, 
since all nature is akin and the soul is learned of all things, nothing 
prevents it, having remembered one thing only, from finding of itself 
all other things (81 ¢-d). The mechanism of the passage from one thing 
remembered to all, is described (98a) as airias Aoy.wpés, perhaps best 
translated as “ rule of inference ” or “ discursive bond” (¢:ria has this 


meaning in Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics) which belongs very properly 
to mathematics for Plato.’ But this is a very high statement and, as 


*It is here we face again the difficulty of Brumbaugh’s method. We 
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always with Plato, it must be supplemented by a detailed embodiment. 
In principle, Brumbaugh states just this thesis, that Plato is never 
content with only general statements but insists on exact empirical 
reference like a “twentieth-century laboratory scientist,” with which 
the reviewer agrees except to question the apparent slur thrown on 


nineteenth century and Baroque scientists. 
The problem before us, the second one in the Meno, is given in its 


analytic form, that is, it is given in the form in which the solution of 
the problem is to be found. The problem is to inscribe in a given circle 
a triangle equal to a given area. Essentially the solution of the problem 
entails the application of a given area to a given line so that it is de- 
ficient by a rectangle similar to the resulting rectangle whereas the 
ordinary use of the application of an area to a straight line only entails 
the construction of a rectangle (or parallelogram) of given area deficient 
by a rectangle (or parallelogram) similar to a given one as in Euclid, 
Elements VI, 27-29, and as used in Apollonius’ Conics. Hence the 
problem of application presented here reflects within itself the problem 
of the Meno: how to find a rectangle deficient by a rectangle similar to 
the rectangle to be found, how to wish for and to recognize something 
we do not know. 

The unraveling of this paradox also proceeds according to the general 
philosophical statement of the dialogue. We assume that what we wish 
to find is found; we assume the triangle is inseribed in the circle and 
by the mechanism of airias Aoywopos we find the rectangle applied to 
the diameter of the circle deficient by a rectangle similar to itself as 
involving the intersections of a circle and a hyperbola in the manner 
of Menaechmus. Since all of nature is akin, the analytic method has 
chances of success if we use the discursive machine which is one aspect 
of mathematics. The second mathematical problem of the Meno, it 
would seem to this reviewer, could hardly be more involved in the 
philosophical context of the dialogue. One might even stretch the point 
to a more debatable analogue: one can only know virtue if one already 
possesses it. 

To turn now to the famous passage on irrationals in the Theaetetus, 
which Brumbaugh also states has little to do with the philosophical 
context of the dialogue, there is first an important lacuna in the discus- 


have to argue rather early the general position of mathematics among the 
arts and sciences, and this, it seems to the reviewer, demands an early 
exploration of the figure of the divided line as showing the general position 
of mathematics for all dialogues from the Meno on. 
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sion of the background of the text. Obviously the author left out an 
analysis of the Vogt-Zeuthen-von Fritz controversy over the meaning of 
the text because he thought it would be too pedantic for inclusion. But 
even if not given in detail, it should have been discussed in the large, 
and not just referred to vaguely, with no reference to its importance. 
In fact, the articles of von Fritz on Theaetetus and Theodorus in Pauly- 
Wissowa, and recently the account of Michel in De Pythagore a Euclide, 
pp. 460-481, furnish a convenient outline of the debate, a debate which, 
it seems to this reviewer, has some importance for a study of Plato’s 
mathematical imagination since it involves the question of whether the 
proof of Theaetetus was apagogical or by continued fractions using 
Euclid X, 2. In other words, was the proof one involving infinite 
series of fractions (as this reviewer would like to believe) or was it 
purely negative not involving numbers very deeply? This is not merely 
of importance for the history of mathematics, a subject which at this 
time the author is trying to avoid, but also for the characterization of 
Plato’s mathematical imagination, as well as for his philosophy of 
mathematies if these can really be at all separated. At this point the 
author missed his opportunity of contributing to a study of that im- 
portant opposition of the Platonie-Archimedean emphasis on number 
to the apparent Eudoxian-Euclidean emphasis on geometry in the defini- 
tion of irrationals. A. E. Taylor’s papers on Forms and Numbers, 
Mind (1926-27), served to establish the propriety of the number-theo- 
retic interpretation of Plato’s treatment of irrationals (from a text of 
Aristotle) against the tendency of Stenzel to read Plato in the light of 
a very primitive Pythagorean finitism as if Anaxagoras had had no 
influence and as if the Parmenides and the Philebus had never been 
written. More recently Mugler in Platon et la Recherche Mathématique 
de son Epoque, pp. 209-211, has advanced the interesting hypothesis 
that there is a close connection between the recurrence formulas of 
continued fractions as they would have been used in the Theaetetus 
and the treatment of the second hypothesis on participation in the 
Parmenides. And it is not necessary to argue any more that the problem 
of non-being in the Sophist parallels the problem of the irrational and 


specifically in our context, that is, the problem whether the irrational 
is a number or not and what kind of proof is envisaged in this text 


of the Theaetetus. 

Having refused to point out the historical and mathematical complica- 
tions of this passage in order to study it in its pure imaginative form, 
Brumbaugh also refuses to give it any philosophical significance. But, 
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aside from the general analogies just mentioned, it has one and a very 
deep one, the key to which is the word 8ivayss used to mean “ square 
root,” the inverse of the usage in Euclid, X, Defs. 2, 3. Just as in the 
second example of the Meno so here, the mathematical example is a 
model, a definite privileged case, of a general philosophical thesis. 
Little has been done on the meaning of 8vvayss in Plato; Souihlé’s bock 
is only a catalogue and quite insufficient. The central point of this 
passage is that there exist lines which are incommensurable to each other 
but commensurable in square (leaving aside tne deeper question of how 
the proof was carried out); that is, the lines are unintelligible with 
respect to each other on one level of discourse, but intelligible on 
another. Epinomis, 990c-991a, makes the same point if one translates 
it, not as the school of Stenzel, but more or less as Father des Places, 
Revue des Etudes Grecques (1935), p. 546, as probably the most correct 
(see also Michel, op. cit., p. 507). Now it is a commonplace of Platonic 
commentary that the doctrine of the forms nowhere explicitly appears 
in the Theaetetus and that this is intentional. And if one follows the 
dialectical movement of the whole, it will be seen that each one of the 
three definitions of knowledge fails in its own terms, only to become 
intelligible on another level of discourse. Thus émoryjpyn as alcOnors 
gives us only incommensurables although there are several attempts to 
avoid such an impasse so that all knowledge will be contained in sense. 
In the theory of the relativism of the sophisticated which Frank 
attributes to Archytas and his friends, the principal thesis is explained 
in this way: “ The whole is motion and nothing else, and of motion 
there are two forms, each infinite in multitude, the one having the 
dvvayus to act, the other to suffer.” (Theaetetus 156a). Just as in the 
mathematical example, the 8vvayis here is the relation which reveals as 
comparable on one level things which are incomparable on another. 
The hope of the sophisticated relativists is to be able to keep this com- 
parability of aic@yrév and within itself: aitd piv 
xa’ avro pydév elvac, the epithet always applied to the forms, is explicitly 
denied (156e). This radical reduction is placed in the mouths of the 


sophisticated by Socrates himself: Oeairnre, 6 dv trepov wavrdracw, 


pn my twa divayuv thy he éTépw; Kai py vrodAdBwpev 


ravrov elvat 0 épwrdpev, ty Erepov, GAA’ érepow (158e).—** Theaete- 
tus, will anything which is other than all things have in anyway the 
same $vyayis a8 another? ete.” In other words, will not any sensation 
remain completely incommensurable with every other, not having any 
8vvayis Whatsoever by which in some other dimension it will be com- 
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mensurable? In the world of the sophisticated relativists all sensations 
are incommensurable, and on every level. 

The pretension of the dialogue is that this cannot be so because of the 
appearance of $éfa and particularly of false opinion, 
(170a-b) so that this doctrine itself is 86ga both true and false; and 
finally, the argument of the incomparability of the different kinds of 
sensation which are correlated by some sort of unity which could be 
called yvyy. And then we have the phrase: eAjoes dpodroye & 
érépas duvapews ddivarov elvac GAAns olov 
dxons, GWews . . . (184d-185a).—* Or will you agree 
that what is sensed by one dSivvayis can not be sensed by another ete?” 
Also see 185c-e. Sensations are dvvdpes with respect to this higher 
unity, ddéa: of the soul. 

This leads, of course, to the second definition that émoriyn is dAnFis 
Sdéa. Here wevdns d6fa, false opinion, is again the stumbling block 
if one assumes non-being and ignorance completely incommensurable 
with being and knowledge. This is announced in a sentence reminiscent 
of the Meno: y’ mavra Kai Kal’ exacrov, 


py eid€vat ; pavOaverv yop Kal TOUTWV WS 


évta yxaipew A€yw év mapdvr. (188a). It is impossible here to go 


through all the ramifications of these analogies, but one should remark 
in passing, the infinite sequence of bird-cages necessary for trying to 
seize the seemingly false opinion, not to speak of the description of the 
mind as a 8vvapis in the state of «rjovs with respect to the state of t£is 
(179b-d) which Cherniss correctly links to the doctrine of the mind and 
the forms in the Sophist (Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Acad- 
emy, I, p. 76). 

The second definition is then a divas to the third: émorypn is 
éA7nOns Sd€a pera Adyou, true opinion with ratio. The development of 
this definition, with its antinomies, is one of the most interesting 
passages in Plato; far too little has been done with it. This reviewer 
pointed out in THe New Scuo.asticism, XI, p. 310 that the elements 
of Socrates’ dream which have no determinations but their names are 
the proper names of certain modern symbolic logies, and later Wittgen- 
stein in Philosophical Investigations, p. 21, has affirmed the same thing. 
3ut Michel, op. cit., p. 515, has advanced an even more interesting twist 
on this passage which ties it explicitly to the mathematical example 
at the beginning of the dialogue: The infinitely mediated irrational is 
the immediate irrational. 

And finally the Theaetetus itself is unintelligible on the level of 
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discourse it has set for itself; it calls for another dimension, it is a 
Sivas. For Plato, no doubt, everything, in so far as it is, has this 
property of divays. The Sophist, in a famous but usually misunder- 
stood passage, says clearly: Aéyw 8% 10 Kai twa KexTnpévov 
cis rroveiv Erepov weduKds eit’ cis TO wabeiv Kai opiKpd- 
tatov rob davAotdrov, Kav ei povov eis Grat, wav évtws 
yap dpov dpilew 1a ws ote Sivays 
(247d-e).—“ I say then that anything whatsoever endowed with a 
Sivayus either to act on anything else or to suffer in the least way from 
the least thing, even if only once, all this is ‘to be.’ For I define 


‘ beings ’ 


as nothing else than 8vvayss.”” And this is reinforced to show 
that none of the terms is accidental by ‘Ixavov dvtwv, 
TH TOU macyev Spav Kai mpos TO opiKpdratov Sivams 
(248¢ 4,5). And then it is stated that, although it is commonly thought 
that the divayis of and récyew belongs only to yéveois, it really 
also belongs to yods and oigia. The dynamism of Plato is so deep that 
it is beyond sensible motion, which is only a symbol, an appearance, 
of something which is the property of all being, even that being which 
is and this is because 8vvayis is taken, not as an ab- 
straction from motion but as embodied in a privileged mathematical 
model which is beyond the opposition of ordinary notions of motion 
and rest. With this in mind we can then read without surprise that, 
although the friends of the forms say that the dvvayis of woeiy and 


TWATKELV belongs to yéveons and not to oigia, yet to know and to be known 


certainly are terms having this relation (248d,e). Therefore yvyy and 


ovoia are related by a 8ivayis which is symbolized by motion, for motion 
itself is the symbol of the deep mathematical theory of rationals and 
irrationals, But this divayis of Yvyy and otaia is carried by analogy to 
ovcia itself in one of the most striking sentences of Plato as Socrates 
says: Ti mpos Avs; ws dAnOas kivnow Kai Cwnv Kai Kai dpdovnow 
} padiws py mapeivar, pndée Civ adro 
ppoveiv, dAAG cepvov Kai voiv dux éxov, dxivyrov éaros elvar; (248e- 
249a)—“ What, by God? Are we to be so easily convinced that motion, 
life, soul, and mind are not present in all-embracing being and that it 
neither lives nor thinks, but solemn and sacred, without intelligence, 
immovable it stands? ” In spite of the misunderstanding of generations 
of professional commentators, living Platonists have all understood in 
one way or another, either implicitly or explicitly, the message of this 
transcendent dynamism: Cusanus, Kepler, Galileo, Leibniz, and White- 
head have all developed it in their fashion. 
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In Chapter II, the author discusses the mathematical texts with 
respect to social problems. The treatment of Atlantis and its institu- 
tions in the light of mathematical models is interesting, but this reviewer 
has no competence in these matters. But when astronomical texts, like 
that in the Laws, are brought in, while no one could quarrel with the 
general conclusions as far as the social and educational implications are 
concerned, there remains much to be said on the astronomical and 
physical implications. 

This last remark applies even more precisely to Chapter III. Here 
the author, under the general title of Geometric Metaphor, using the 
Buchanan notion of verbal matrices, a name suggested by the Platonic 
trick of using extended metaphors which can be laid out in tables of 
several dimensions, treats such varied problems as the divided line of 
the Republic, the mathematies of higher education of the same dialogue, 
the nuptial number, and the Vision of Er. We comment especially on 
the last two. 

Brumbaugh gives an enlightening (and new for this reviewer) genetic 
interpretation of the nuptial number; but his mathematical interpreta- 


tion appears far inferior to the now classic one of Diés, not mentioned, 


which would seem to render useless the long list appearing in Dupuis. 
The text used is slightly different from that of Diés: &xagrov for éxarov. 
While the translation of dd Siapétpwov weprddos as “ squares on 
rational diagonals of fives” is correct, this reviewer finds it impossible 
to follow the interpretations on pp. 126-127. The classic one is bound 
up with the usage of side-and-diagonal numbers in Theon of Smyrna 
(Edition Dupuis, p. 72), the general usage in Euclid II, the Theaetetus, 
and Proclus in his Commentary on the Republic; there does not seem 
any reason for abandoning it here. In connection with the genetic 
interpretation, it is good to find the author pointing out that Plato is not 
wedded to the unchanging embodied form (an Aristotelian notion) but 
has a more radical theory of contingence and ambiguity for the world of 
appearance. The text of the Laws on mutation of the species could have 
been referred to (782 a5-b1). 

The Vision of Er and, in the next chapter on Algebraic Metaphor, the 
psychogony of the Timaeus demand a longer discussion than can be 
managed here. As far as Plato’s astronomy is concerned, the whole 
affair could be reviewed, using the learned debate which has gone on 
for the last century and a half between Boeckh, Gruppe, Schiaparelli, 
Duhem, A. E. Taylor, and Heath, to mention only the principal names 
involved, Again Brumbaugh is, for the most part, concerned with an 
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analysis of the immediate imagery, and the problem of the astronomical 


theory behind the scenes is of little concern. This enables him to make 
several suggestive analogies about the colors and breadths of the lips 
of the flywheels of the planets. But there is a curious error on p. 183; 
it is there said that A. E. Taylor states in his Commentary on Plato’s 
Timaeus, pp. 161-162, that he cannot account for the colors of the 
flywheels. But Taylor states no such thing; he says he cannot account 
for the degrees of brightness. The colors assigned the planets are rather 
obvious and are explained, among other places, in Rivaud’s “ Le Systéme 
Astronomique de Platon,’ Revue d’histoire de la philosophie (1928), 
1-26. It is also strange that Brumbaugh does not use Rivaud’s approach 
to this passage about the spindle of the planets, as the description of a 
planetarium perhaps existing in the Academy; it gives a nice account 
of the pure imagery of the passage, and this astronomical passage 
would seem to be more or less just that if any is. But he does refer 
to Rivaud’s article in passing, in connection with the astronomical texts 
of the Timaeus where the approach of Rivaud would seem debatable 
and unsatisfactory as worked out. Indeed, it would seem to this re- 
viewer that the theories of Schiaparelli in I Precursori di Copernico 
nell’ antichita, pushing back the development of Tychonie and Coperni- 
can theories, could be made stronger against the latest fashion in favor 
of geocentrism as embodied in Heath’s Aristarchus of Samos. 

To add some passing comment, the dismissal of Aristotle’s report of 
the Platonic mathematicals as intermediate objects (pp. 280-281) is 
too summary, and one need not accept Aristotle’s interpretation of what 
such intermediacy means. The intermediate realm reported by Aristotle 
(and indicated, it would seem, by the figure of the divided line and by 
Plato’s way of using mathematical examples) need not be hypostatized 
in Aristotle’s way. Nor does the discussion here of hypothetical systems 
and the status of axioms for Plato fit completely with the discussion of 
the same topic on p. 102. Nor does the relation of the hypothetical 
systems to the forms seem adequately described. The “immediate act 
of noetic insight ” which grasps the forms is only a notion of last resort. 
There is the construction of hypothetical systems by which we try to 
imitate the forms, the attempt to find the dyuro6erdv which founds itself, 
an attempt continually pursued in the history of thought from Aristotle 
through Augustine, Descartes, and Hegel, each in his own way, and 
finally the sudden appearance of the insufficiency of hypothetical sys- 
tems in privileged eases such as the classic one in modern times where 
it is proved that most hypothetical systems are incompletable. It is 
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doubtful that Plato ever envisaged the direct grasping of the forms by 
the human mind (except perhaps in the first flush of youthful en- 
thusiasm), but only of their necessity by virtue of the radical inadequacy 
of deductive systems which reveals deeper modes of being. Further, 
that consistency would play an important role would seem to fit with the 
primacy of one over being in Plato. 

Two errata were noted: (1) “Spirit” and “reason” should be 
interchanged in Fig. 33 on p. 79; (2) on p. 95 for AB: BC:: CD 
+ DE: AB + BC read AB: BC:: AB + BC: CD + DE. 


R. Catessy TALIAFERRO 
University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Thomas of Bradwardine: His Tractatus de Proportionibus. Edited 
and Translated by H. Lamar Crosby, Jr. Madison, Wisconsin: 
The University of Wisconsin Press, 1955. Pp. xi -+- 203, with 
index. $3.50. 


Studies in the development of the philosophy of nature and its 
scientific counterpart in the later Middle Ages have been seriously 
handicapped by the absence of adequate texts in any language. To 
rectify in part this unfortunate situation the University of Wisconsin 
has published recently two outstanding studies in the fields of weights, 
dynamics and kinematics. Ernest Moody and Marshall Clagett col- 
laborated with great success in the first. The present volume by H. L. 
Crosby makes a considerable contribution to our knowledge of the 
status and progress of later medieval studies in the latter branches 
of the physical sciences. 

In Thomas Bradwardine’s treatise on the proportions of velocities 
in motions we find a significant treatment of mechanics in terms of the 
philosophical and mathematical developments of the early 14th century. 
The discussion was stimulated by a re-examination of the various theo- 
retical explanations of a now famous text in Aristotle where the pro- 
portions of the velocities of motions is said to be related to the power 
of the mover and the resistance of the moved. Bradwardine approaches 
the problem in a preponderantly mathematical way, and his treatise has 
had quite an influence on the development of what came to be designated 
as mathematical physics. 

The treatise itself is divided into an introduction, in which he shows 
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the importance of his work to the general study of natural philosophy 
and the intrinsic relationship of the various aspects of the problem to 
each other, and four parts concerning the major problem itself, The 
first part explains the necessary mathematics for a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the problem; the second presents and refutes four current 
opinions about the meaning of Aristotle’s statements about the pro- 
portions of velocities; the third details and defends what Bradwardine 
calls the correct interpretation with respect to both moving and re- 
sistive powers; the fourth part treats of the proportion beween speeds 
of motions with respect to the quantities of the moved body and the 
interval traversed; this last section includes a special discussion of 
circular motion and, though it is not too pertinent to the present 
material, the proportion of the elements to each other. 

In his introduction to the treatise Dr. Crosby explains enough of 
Bradwardine’s life and academic work to set him correctly in the his- 
torical perspective of the general problems of mechanics and kine- 
matics being discussed in England and on the continent in the early 
14th century. In his elaboration of the general significance of the 
treatise he stresses the impetus Bradwardine’s work gave to the gen- 
eral progress being made in the integration of mathematics and natural 
philosophy. Bradwardine, Heytesbury, Dumbleton, Swineshed et alii 
were mainly concerned with the more strictly modern treatment of 
natural phenomena in terms of their mathematical formulation, in 
contrast with the work of John Buridan and Nicholas Oresme at Paris. 
Incidentally, it is quite clear that Bradwardine’s treatise should help 
to elucidate the general position of English natural philosophers at 
this time and rectify the erroneous criticism of Duhem, for example. 


It should also convince certain “ 


secondary-source ” historians that more 
was being discussed during this period than some so-called barren 
logical problems of angelie “ acuccession.” The main contribution of 
Bradwardine’s De proportionibus is considered to be “its employment 
of a complex mathematical function in the expression of a physical 
law and its clear distinction between velocity considered as an instan- 
taneous ‘ quality’ of a motion and velocity conceived as total distance 
traversed per total time elapsed” (p. 12). 

Crosby’s descriptive and critical analysis serves as a significant help 
in an understanding of the treatise. The translation on the pages oppo- 
site the text will aid those interested in the scientific material to 
transcend the limitations of the Latin barrier. Extensive notes and a 


bibliography are useful guides for an evaluation of divergent opinions 
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on the meaning and contribution of this work of Bradwardine, The 
photo-offset reproduction is a good sample of what can be done in 
the way of supplying a number of valuable texts at a minimum 
expense. 


THeopore E, JAMEs. 
Manhattan College, 
New York, New York 


Business Ethics. By Herbert Johnston, Ph.D. New York: Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, 1956. Pp. xiv + 354, with index. 
$4.75. 


It is rare that a book dealing with the abstruse disciplines of ethies 
and economics can be called “ absorbing.” Yet this is likely to be the 
judgment of most readers of the present text. This is all to the good, 
since there are so few adequate treatments of the many complex 
problems discussed in these pages. 

Professor Johnston has a felicitous style and a knack for using good 
examples. Judging from his book, he must be a most interesting teacher. 
His approach is direct and logical. Each chapter deals with a major 
ethical problem. It is first explained in philosophical terms. Then one 
or more concrete cases are offered as a challenge to the student’s 
understanding and ability to apply these general principles in concrete 
circumstances. 

Where his book differs from many books of ethics and moral theology 
is in the author’s selection of problems to be discussed. They are the 
actual problems of our day, not straw men set up to be demolished or 
oversimplified examples from an earlier economy. The conclusions he 
reaches impress this reviewer as moderate and sound. 

There are twelve chapters to the book, dealing with: Ethies; Moral 
Science, Prudence, and Conscience; Rights; Justice; Co-operation in 
Injustice; Speech: Its Use and Abuse; the Purpose of Economie Life; 
the Private Enterprise System; Labor and Capital; Employment and 
Wages; Labor Unions; and Government in Economie Life. Among the 
more interesting subheadings are those dealing with a guaranteed 
annual wage, right-to-work laws, and compulsory arbitration of strikes. 

The author does not hesitate to take forthright and even daring 


positions. He defends the rights of those who in good conscience are 
in error. He does not agree with Monsignor John A. Ryan in regard 
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to distributive justice, holding that this form of justice does not 
generally apply to industrial society. He condemns exploiting unions, 
but also condemns right-to-work laws. He denounces racial discrimina- 
tion in employment as a violation of social justice. He opposes 
compulsory arbitration as a substitute for strikes. 

The fact that this book deals with current problems undoubtedly 
indicates that there will be revisions of the book to keep examples 
fresh and current. In future revisions, the author might reconsider 
his point that actions taken under grave fear are necessarily voluntary. 
It seems to this reviewer that fear and other grave pressures can do 
violence to the will, just as bodily violence can inhibit us from carrying 
out decisions of our will. 

Another section that could be touched up is the treatment of com- 
pulsory arbitration. The distinction between arbitration of a contract 
and arbitration under a contract is important, since the former often 
deals only with claims and the latter with rights. Hence most industrial 
societies only rarely use arbitration to arrive at labor-management 
contracts, but they are more and more using it as a means of solving 
disputes arising under a contract freely reached. 

Another difficulty with compulsory arbitration as a substitute for 
strikes is that it places enormous powers over both capital and labor 
in the hands of a third party responsible to neither. Although this 
remedy is espoused by many conservative moralists, it contains more 
than a trace of socialism when carried to its logical conclusion. 

But the fact that the author faces these tough problems and comes 
up with honest and reasonable solutions is very much in his favor. This 
puts him poles apart from the ivory-tower moralist who tries to solve 
these problems in abstracto without first doing some hard grubbing in 


the complex world of facts and intricate human behavior. 


Joun F. S.S. 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dictionary of Scholastic Philosophy. By Bernard Wuellner, S. J. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1956. Pp. xvi +- 
138. $4.25. 


Makers of anthologies, bibliographies, translations and dictionaries of 
philosophy live and move in the underground of their subject. Renoun- 
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cing originality, they settle for the less exciting value of utility. It is 
a pleasure to welcome Father Wuellner to this grimy group. 

The purpose of his book is to set down the common usage of terms 
used in English in writing and talking about scholastic philosophy. The 
four classic authors from whom such usage derives are Aristotle, 
Aquinas, Scotus and Suarez. From the writings of one Greek phi- 
losopher and three Latin theologians there has developed in modern 
English a technical language which does require special definition. 
This list of usages depends more immediately, of course, on the language 
of English translators, commentators and textbook writers who have 
tried to say in their vernacular what they found expressed in the older 
Greek and Latin. 

From such diverse origins a rather homogeneous and useful “ schol- 
astic English” has grown and is used today. People talk it and write 
it; other people can learn it. Until now, the only way to learn it has 
been to attend classes in scholastic philosophy and to read many books 
written by such philosophers. With the present book a new way is 
opened, not to learn scholastic philosophy but to master its language. 

In addition to brief statements of meaning, the Dictionary often 
gives references to the four authors mentioned above, plus occasional 
ones to Boethius, Cajetan and more recent authors. However, no 
effort is made to study the historical growth of these usages, or to 
cover all the variations of contemporary English scholastic terms. 
Some Latin terms are included. Many specially printed tables show 
variant uses of key terms, such as end, intellect, principles, reason, and 
so on. At times, much-used nonscholastic terms are included, for 
example dielectic in Plato, Kant, Hegel and Marx. Abbreviations and 
antonyms are listed, A brief bibliography (p. 138) refers to several 
standard non-English dictionaries and concordances. 

This Dictionary amply fulfills its purpose. It is not intended as a 
research tool but as an aid to college undergraduates. Any intelligent 


person can use it to advantage in reading the literature of English 


scholasticism. Nonscholastie philosophers will find it helpful even 


beyond the range of definitely scholastic writing, for many of the early 
modern philosophers (Hobbes, Locke, Descartes, Leibniz and Spinoza, 
for instance) made some use of this sort of language. Fr. Wuellner’s 
Dictionary now takes its place among the essential items in the phi- 
losophy reference shelf. 


Vernon J. Bourke 
Saint Louis University, 


Saint Louis, Missouri. 
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The Origin and Development of Psychoanalysis. By Sigmund 
Freud. Preface by Rudolf Allers. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Co., 1955. Pp. xix +- 59. $0.65. 


The group of five lectures reprinted here constitutes germinal Freu- 
dianism. The style is lucid. Freud occasionally uses terms borrowed 
from mechanics and the physical sciences, and he frequently resorts to 
analogy. Rudolf Allers writes the introduction. While recognizing the 
impact of Freud on the history of ideas, he points out the insufficiency 
of a purely naturalistic conception of human nature and objects 
vigorously to the exaggerated notion that the last fifty years will 
eventually be known as the age of Freud. 

The first lecture tells the story of Dr. Breuer’s experience in treating 
a hysterical patient which Freud corroborates with his own experiences 
with patients. “. .. symptoms (of our hysterical patients) ... are the 
remnants and the memory symbols of certain traumatic experiences.” 
In the second lecture, Freud presents the notion of repression, a 
central concept in psychoanalysis. In the third, he explains his theory 
of dreams and their interpretation while in the fourth, he shows how 
the tracing back of symptoms leads to their source in infantile sexuality 
or auto-eroticism, a broad term of greater scope than, and in infancy 
unconnected with, procreation. The last lecture is concerned with 


’ 


developing the notion of transfer of the “ precipitates” of past experi- 
ences to the person of the physician. Freud also tries to answer the 
objections to psychoanalysis which he reduces to one: the belief that 
by releasing the restraints, the animal part of human nature is unleashed. 

The rationale of Freudianism is perhaps best expressed in a single 
statement in the last lecture: “ We ought not to go so far as to 
neglect fully the original animal part of our nature, we ought not to 
forget that the happiness of individuals cannot be dispensed with as 
one of the aims of our culture.” While one can appreciate how Freud 
came to equate happiness with fulfilling the animal part of human 


nature as a result of treating persons who have neglected the rational 


part, it will always seem strange that this man as well as his followers 


have not recognized the fallacy of erecting a theory of the normal 
personality from the data of a biased sample. 
For all those who prefer the original to the commentaries, this short 
work is recommended. 
Lester NICHOLAS RECKTENWALD 
Villanova University, 
Villanova, Penna. 
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Introduction to the Philosophy of Saint Thomas Aquinas. Vol. 
III. Psychology. By H. D. Gardeil, O. P. Translated by John 
A, Otto. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1956. Pp. xiii +- 303, 
with index. $4.00. 


As the author observes, there are two distinct ways of treating the 
problem of the human soul in the Thomistic framework. One of these 
is the philosophic approach of Aristotle in the De Anima, followed 
by St. Thomas in his commentary on that work, and the other is the 
theological approach of the Summa where the soul is considered 


primarily as the spiritual subject of grace and glory, and where other 


considerations are kept subordinated to this primary purpose. Father 
Gardeil has for good reason chosen the first of these approaches for 
his philosophical textbook. However, he has taken care to utilize the 
theological works of St. Thomas whenever they provide useful develop- 
ments and the expansion of strictly philosophic points. As a result 
the work can claim to be, and is in fact, a summary of the whole 
Thomistie treatment of philosophical problems relating to the soul. 

This work like others in the same series, not only depends upon the 
texts of Aristotle and St. Thomas, but utilizes the work of commentators 
of the Thomist school, including John of St. Thomas. What is more it 
also draws upon writings of modern writers on these subjects, such as 
J. Frobes, Ross and Nuyens, as well as certain ancient commentators 
like Alexander of Aphrodisias. 

The coverage of problems raised by the De Anima is quite compiete. 
Even some of the historical developments in the first book are used and 
related to modern arguments, as for instance, those that try to show 
that the soul is purely material. 

In the treatment of sensation, attention is paid not only to the 
traditional Thomist ste‘ ents but to developments made by John of 
St. Thomas and by pres day writers who have attempted to answer 
the problems arising from the accounts of Locke and Hume on the 
nature of sensation. Modern readers, more familiar with philosophy 
since Descartes than they are with the Thomist tradition, will find 
points de repére and consequently some reassurance of the relevance of 
the treatments, if not an absolutely final answer. 

The treatment of the sense appetites is confined within the limits of 
what is discussed in the De Anima and the Prima Pars, on the valid 


grounds that a more ample treatment really belongs to moral philosophy. 
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This is especially valid in a part of a set which covers moral philosophy 
in a separate volume. 

In chapters 5-8 on the intellect, emphasis is placed not only on the 
Aristotelian doctrine accepted by St. Thomas, but also on his work in 
presenting and adapting to it the work of St. Augustine and the 
Arabian commentators, Avicenna and Averroes. It is in this part of the 
work that emphasis is placed on what is contained in the Summa and 
the Disputed Questions. 

The author treats of some distinctively theological questions and gives 
them a distinctively theological resolution. An example of this is the 
consideration of man’s capacity for the vision of God. This may seem 
to some to be without justification in a philosophical work. 

In chapter 8 where the knowledge of the singular is discussed, the 
views of both Cajetan and John of St. Thomas are presented, with 
preference being given to the solution of John of St. Thomas. 

The treatment of the nature of the will as well as its freedom is given 
briefly but clearly in chapter 9. For some this may be a most rewarding 
part of the book. Here again, a brief reference to opinions of modern 
philosophers is made, Despite its briefness it is enough to call attention 
to the considerations on the freedom of the will made by Descartes and 
sergson on the one hand, and by Leibniz, on the other. 

Concerning this work it is obviously unfair to raise one question, 
that of the value of textbooks in general. The book we are considering 
is and presents itself as nothing else than a textbook. Those who have 
already decided in favor of using original texts rather than what the 


French call “ manuals ” 


and we call textbooks will obviously not care 
either for this volume or any other of Fr. Gardeil’s four-book set on 
philosophy. Even they will be favorably impressed, however, by the 
extensive quotations of the most important texts of Aristotle and St. 
Thomas on all the crucial points, especially on the definitions. Even 
more impressive is the last part of the book, approximately one fourth 
of the whole work, which contains a series of full-length texts, usually 
from relevant parts of the Disputed Questions, especially the Disputed 
Question, De Anima. 

Within the limits that the author has assigned himself there can be no 
question that he has produced a valuable work. It respects the nature 


and the limits of philosophy, by following the order laid down in the 


De Anima, and by developing only those questions that are raised by 


that philosophical treatise through the use of properly theological 
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reasons. Some may wish to take exception to this because of the 


discussion of the mode of knowing proper to soul separated from the 


body, and the capacity for the vision of God, but even this is defensible 
philosophical speculation about what is at least a possibility for the soul. 

Furthermore, this last point brings us to what may be the main claim 
to excellence of Father Gardeil’s book. The average student who has 
to gain his whole knowledge of the Thomistie synthesis within the two- 
fold limit of a philosophy course, and a four-year course of college 
studies crowded with other subjects, is well served by this one of a series 
of textbooks, all of which draw on the whole work of St. Thomas 
instead of confining themselves within the limit of what he says in 
his strictly philosophical works. These books were surely written witb 
the arduous program of French schools in mind, but they will serve 
equally well the great number of students in American colleges, especi- 
ally those who can devote only a strictly limited portion of their time 
to the study of philosophy. 

One of the excellences that has been pointed out in review of the 
French original of this work is that of its author’s language. In the 
translation too this same thing appears. It is obvious that the author 
has thought the matter through and that he is skilled in two distinct 
kinds of language, that of scholastics and of modern speech. As a result, 
reading his work cannot but be of help to a young man who not only 
wants to familiarize himself verbally with an old, albeit perennial 
synthesis, but wants to see and understand its relevance to his world, 
characterized as it is by such a different temper and frame of reference, 

Father Otto’s work as a translator is surely a success, since it pre- 
serves this balance between the technical language of scholasticism and 
an English such as any cultivated man is familiar with. This reviewer 
has not had the French text at hand to compare crucial passages of the 
original with the translation to see if it is as accurate as it is pleasant. 
On this matter, though, we may trust Father Otto, much of whose 
training was in a French language university, and who listened to so 
many lectures as well as passed written and oral examinations in 
Father Gardeil’s native tongue. 

Brotruer S. Rosert, F.S. C. 


St. Mary’s College, 
St. Mary’s College, Calif. 
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Toward Reunion in Philosophy. By Morton White. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. xv + 308. $5.75. 


Readers who were intrigued by the editorial comments scattered 
throughout Morton White’s The Age of Analysis will welcome this 
sustained presentation of his philosophy. Toward Reunion in Phi- 
losophy is written at the very frontier of linguistic discussion today, 
since it surveys the work of the past half-century and suggests new 
approaches. The thesis is that, while original ideas were introduced into 
the spheres of metaphysics, logic and ethies since the early work of 
Russell and Moore, there has been a hardening and separating of 
positions fatal to the unity of philosophy. Only by finding a way of 
viewing these three fields together, can we hope to break down the 
barriers and make an advance of philosophy as a whole. 

The referents for a metaphysical theory of existence are taken 
exclusively from the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, although the 
main tendency is characterized as lower-case platonism. Frege and 
Russell are regarded as the chief exponents of the existence of meanings 
and universals, in a way somehow different from the existence of 
particular, physical objects. White opposes this “ duovocalism,” 
although it does not lead him into a purely univocal theory of the 
meaning for “exists.” His point is that different uses do not warrant 
the inference that there are corresponding kinds of existents. He 
points out that the various forms of existential statement can be 
brought together under the same prefacing words: “ There is at least 
one.” His challenge does not extend to denying that there are existential 
statements in arithmetic, but only to showing that they are not entirely 
unreducible in form, and that they do not express a priori analytic 
truths. 

To establish the latter point, White distinguishes sharply between 
the problems of analyticity and apriority, and concentrates his criticism 
upon the former notion as used by logical empiricism. There are 
difficulties in establishing a clear-cut rule for determining analytic 
statements. One cannot invoke the criterion of the self-contradictory 
nature of denials of such presumed statements, at least if one stays 
within the limits of syntactical analysis. White looks suspiciously upon 
any attempt to provide a more metaphysical basis in attributes known 
to be present in a nature, since this way seems to lead back to Russell’s 


hypostasization of meanings. As a further argument, White employs 


ore 
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J. L. Austin’s conception of a performatory phrase, to show that 


“analytic” is not a descriptive predicate for a certain logical content 
but an index of a decision. We decide to call certain statements 
analytic, just as we decide to eall certain predicates meaningful. In 
both cases, a ritual is performed of accepting a certain usage or per- 
forming an act of philosophical legislation concerning what we resolve 
to take as analytic and meaningful. 

One consequence of this performatory interpretation is to undermine 
Carnap’s now venerable rejection of metaphysics. It rested upon a 
covert decision to retain certain predicates within the canon of mean- 
ingful terms and to treat others as meaningless. Similarly, the argu- 
ment of Carnap that metaphysical statements are noncognitive, because 
they are neither analytic nor empirical, depends upon a legislative act 
concerning what to regard as analytic and how to interpret experience. 
As a second consequence of the performatory theory, White suggests 
that there is a fruitful analogy between the act of declaring something 
analytic or meaningful and the act of promising to do something. Ethics 
is more closely related to the other parts of philosophy than either 
Carnap or Ayer or Stevenson has been willing to acknowledge. White 
regards the currently fashionable distinction between cognitive and 
emotive meaning as only a mellower way of saying that ethical sentences 
are meaningless. But this judgment rests upon the same sort of 
performatory act of determining the boundaries of cognitive meaning- 
fulness as does the attack upon metaphysics. White seeks to reintegrate 
ethical argument and meaning with the other philosophical forms of 
argument and meaning. Although the functions of describing and pre- 
scribing are different uses of sentences, they are governed by a common 
deductive logie and both yield cognitive meaning. 

White would reunite the philosophical disciplines on the basis of a 
reflection upon the common pattern of linguistie procedure in handling 
logical, scientific, and ethical questions. In the degree that the unifying 
factor is decision, he continues the pragmatism of William James. Yet, 
he balks at taking expedience in thinking and doing as the sufficient 
rule for reaching a decision. Our philosophical commitments aim at 
what is rightly and justifiably accepted. Against a purely convention- 
alist view of performatory decision, White keeps some fixed points or 
terminal sentences, in reference to which we accept other s.atences. He 
refuses to give any general characterization of these pinned-down 


sentences, however, and at this crucial point his argument gets exceed- 
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ingly vague. This much he does specify about them: they include a 
wide range of statements going from sense reports to mathematical 
propositions; there are some such statements in science and ethics; 
epistemology furnishes part of the fund in the form of normative 
principles of coherence and action; there is some sort of conformity 
with experience. Such terminal sentences are not held absolutely, but 
at least for the present they are regarded as stable. 


There are two unsatisfactory features in this solution. First, White 


leaves unexplored the reference of terminal sentences to experience, and 


hence leaves obscure the original basis for giving selective belief to 
precisely these sentences. This omission is due to his eagerness to avoid 
reinstating a mathematical empyrean. He is willing to call the terminal 
sentences a priori, simply because of the performatory act in which we 
resolve to give them stable acceptance. This meaning for the a priori is 
a loose, poetic way of noting that some statements are expected to 
weather many a crisis. In the second place, White makes philosophical 
reunion contingent upon our giving up the search after real existents 
and attributes, and concentrating upon the procedures of linguistic 
activity. This is an extreme reaction to the objectifying tendencies of 
Frege and Russell. If the root-phenomenon of linguistic analysis is the 
firm belief expressed in the terminal sentence, then even the linguistic 
approach invites one to give up the exclusive universalism of speech-acts. 
It asks us also to attend to the significance of what White himself 
calls the factual considerations and conformity to experience, but 


approached without the objectifying bias of the earlier Russell. 


JAMES COLLINS 
Saint Louis University, 


Saint Louis, Missouri 


The Sane Society. By Erich Fromm. New York: Rinehart and 
Company, 1955. Pp. xiii +- 363, with index. $5.00. 


To review a book of this scope is difficult. One must read the book to 
appreciate it fully. We can, however, discuss some salient points. This 
review is divided into: (1) the argument of the book; and (2) a 
critique. 

Accepting the evolution of the person from animal life, Fromm 
distinguishes the first man from his ancestors by his capacity for 
thought, imagination, and self-awareness. Feeling uprooted because he 
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“first emerged from the animal world as a freak of nature” (p. 353 
and p. 23 ff.), man attempted to re-identify himself with the world by 
worshipping animals. About 4000 years ago, he made himself relatively 


free, using reason and conscience as guides to make a human home to 
replace his lost home in mother nature. To accompish this, the great 
religious teachers before Christ set as goals of human life the unity of 
man, reason, love and justice. This tradition was continued by Christ 
and subsequently by Mohammed. 

Counting as worthless the achievements of the Middle Ages, ignoring 
them, man, in the sixteenth century A. D., discovered nature and the 
individual, and the natural sciences began. The Middle Ages had 
collapsed, and with it the theology that had unified men. Science now 
became the unifying principle. 

Although man freed himself from clerical and secular authority, he 
is afraid of his freedom, and, consequently, cannot be fully himself, 
that is, fully productive. Today, man does not search for God, but seeks 
to dominate nature to increase his material comfort. Production and 
consumption themselves become ends instead of means to a full human 
life. A man experiences himself as a commodity to be sold on the labor 
market to be able to consume more and more. This equates his value as 
a person and his ability to sell his labor. Happiness is the consumption 
of better and newer commodities. Thus, he is back where primitive 
man was—worshipping the product of his own hands. Science now 
ceases to be a unifying principle because man has lost reason, love, and 
the ability for decision. Individual initiative has been killed by the 


“ bureaucratization” and “ managerialization ” 


of capitalism which 
tends to manipulate men not as human but as abstract quantities (pp. 
110-120). This intensifies man’s alienation and creates “socially pat- 


terned defects” which are an attempt to compensate for any neuroses 
which can break out in such a basically insane situation. 

The problem today is further heightened by the conflict between 
Western capitalism which clothes itself in the ideas of liberty, reason 
and individualism, and Eastern socialism with its ideas of solidarity 
and equality. The West has possibilities for greater human freedom, 
while the East is bogged down in Soviet totalitarianism which makes a 
man an efficient automaton. 

But Capitalism and authoritarian Communism have many similarities : 
“Both systems are based on industrialization, their goal is ever- 
increasing economic efficiency and wealth. They are societies run by a 
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managerial class, and by professional politicians. They both are 
thoroughly materialistic in their outlook, regardless of Christian ideology 
in the West and secular messianism in the East. They organize man 
in a centralized system, in large factories, political mass parties. 
Everybody is a cog in the machine, and has to function smoothly. In 
the West, this is achieved by a method of psychological conditioning, 
mass suggestion, monetary rewards. In the East by all this, plus the 
use of terror. {t is to be assumed that the more the Soviet system 
develops economically, the less severely will it have to exploit the 
majority of the population, hence the more can terror be replaced by 
methods of psychological manipulation. The West develops rapidly in 
the direction of Huxley’s Brave New World, the East is today Orwell’s 
‘1984.’ But both systems tend to converge” (pp. 358-359). 

What does this situation promise for the future? The first alter- 
native is atomic war, which would bring about either the destruction of 
industrial civilization with a consequent return to agrarian civilization, 
or, world domination by one victor through a centralized state based 
on force. The second is to avert war, and then the only other road open 
to man is for both Capitalism and Communism to continue automat- 
ization and alienation under the domination of a managerial class, a 
situation in which intelligence increases while reason, wisdom and love 
deteriorate. Such a situation is fertile ground for a general schizoid 
self-alienated insanity. 

What is the solution? 


Abolish war, completely disarm; provide a relative and equitable 


sharing of wealth and income so that the “experience of life” may 


not be different between various social classes. This entails property 
ownership changes to create a “community of work.” To accomplish 
this, there must be a new division of economic resources, international 
economic cooperation and planning, retention of the industrial method 
coupled with the co-management of all workers. In polities, forms of 
world government must be tried, and both work and state decentralized, 
allowing only such minimum centralization as industry requires; town 


meetings and small “ face to face” discussion and voting groups should 
be set up. In the cultural sphere, work and education should be 
combined for the young; universal adult education should be initiated; 
and a new system of popular art and secular ritual for all should be 
created; lastly, all social institutions and planning must serve to make 


man more productive in a truly human manner. These changes must 


| 
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be brought about simultaneously in all spheres. They will make man 
fully awake to human living and help him face the contradictions of 
his existence in a human way. In short: “ Man today is confronted with 
the most fundamental choice; not that between Capitalism or Com- 
munism, but that between robotism (of both the capitalist and communist 
variety), or Humanistic Communitarian Socialism” (p. 363). 

Numerous daily experiences and statistics prove that twentieth century 
man is self-alienated. Dr. Fromm is correct in stressing an under- 
standing of man’s nature as a starting point for any solution. He 
says that the problem cannot be coped with from one point of view 
alone, and yet he maintains only one throughout the book: humanistic 
psychoanalysis with a Marxist twist. The “ psychoanalysis ” is excellent; 
the “ humanistic ” ephemeral; the “ Marxist ” suspect. 

There are some theses that are debatable. For example: who has 
proven that man first emerged from the animal kingdom as a freak of 
nature? This is an important premise of Dr. Fromm’s reasoning. Is 
it true that nature and the individual were not discovered until the 
sixteenth century? Would it not be more accurate to say that in the 
sixteenth century man began to deify the individual? Is man afraid of 
his freedom today, or is it not rather that man has lost sight of the 
ultimate goal of his freedom? Is it true that production and con- 
sumption are no longer means to a full human life, but ends in them- 
selves; that a man today views himself as a commodity on the labor 
market? Certainly, in this country—and the book is aimed at this 
country—“ a man today” is noted for his sense of individuality and his 
superiority to the labor market; if he does not like his job, he will 
change jobs; as a union member, he casts his vote, and he can rise to 
leadership. He is anything but a commodity in his own eyes; and the 
employer does not dare risk treating him like a commodity. 

Whence Dr. Fromm’s dark view of things? Throughout the book 
he gradually builds a case in favor of a total change of our civilization 
over to a humanitarian communitarian socialism; hence he focuses only 
on those points which will paint a picture that demands such a change. 
This biases the whole work, distorting some of his genuine insights 
into the necessity for adult education, small discussion groups, social 


justice, real charity, and his discovery of socially patterned defects. 
One could take issue with the contention that capitalism, as we have 
it, kills initiative; on the contrary, we may be confronted with too 


much of it, 


| 
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“Property ownership changes” suggested by Dr. Fromm has about 
it the ring of a denial of the right to private property inherent in the 
individual. How can there be international economic planning? Who 
is to do it? As always, who would consistently abide by it? There is no 
mention of the use of sanctions, so necessary for law whether on the 
domestic or international levels. This seems to indicate a lack of 
recognition of the significance of free will and the true nature of man. 
In general, his view of the economic phase of civilization seems limited 
and one-sided. For example: there is no mention of the contribution 
of labor unions to the individual and to society as a whole; nor of the 
great social encyclicals. In a book of this type, one cannot ignore such 
important items without distortion of the truth. 

The recommendation of a secular ritual seems a return to the last days 
of the Roman Empire; it calls to mind a society much like that described 
in Robert Hugh Benson’s novel, The Lord of the World. It is aimed 
directly at true religion—one of Dr. Fromm’s pet peeves. 

In conclusion, there are two general observations to be made. This 
book is a sincere effort to help man and is written in popular style; 
but this does not grant license to pass off as facts what are not proven 
so, to give only one side of the picture. Scholarship must still manifest 
itself in a popular work through a clear-cut distinction between truth, 
probability and mere personal opinion. 

Looking at things from a socialist’s point of view, Dr. Fromm’s 
summary of the choices open to man in the future is quite logical. 
His conclusions, however, go astray because he has no metaphysical 
understanding of man’s nature. Coming right to the point: the problem 
is not so much man, as it is man’s creation, namely, socialist ideology 
and outlook. 

Joun J. ANDERSON 


Seton Hall University, 
South Orange, New Jersey. 


The Philosophy of Man. By Henri Renard, S.J. Revised and 
enlarged by Martin O. Vaske, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1956. Pp. xiv +- 313, with index. $3.00. 


Father Martin Vaske’s recent revision and enlargement of Father 
Henri Renard’s The Philosophy of Man has succeeded in making a re- 
spectable textbook in the philosophy of man an even better pedagogical 
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instrument. Father Vaske’s purpose in revising The Philosophy of Man 
for its fourth printing has been to clarify and enlarge the original 
edition by the addition of expanded explanations when needed, the 
assignment of abstruse points to footnotes, and the additions of sum- 
maries at the end of each chapter. By and large this purpose has been 
successfully achieved, and the result is a textbook in Thomist philosophy 
of man, rather admirably suited for the ordinary undergraduate course 
in philosophical psychology. 

The work of revision has been relatively drastic, clearly involving 
careful and thoughtful re-evaluation of the entire earlier edition. The 
first chapter, on life, has been completely rewritten. A general treat- 
ment of the immanent operations of man has been added to the second 
chapter, on the unity of man, and this chapter has itself been thoroughly 
overhauled. The seventh chapter of the original edition, on the appetites, 
has been expanded into three chapters, respectively on the sense 
appetites, the will, and habits. In addition, there has been at least minor 
revision, chiefly in mode of expression, in each of the other sections of 
the original work. Finally, there is the addition of a brief summary at 
the end of each chapter. 

The revised edition includes nine chapters. Each chapter, with the 
exception of a brief chapter on knowledge in general, is divided into 
questions and articles. In all, there are sixty-six articles, each concern- 
ing itself with some significant problem in Thomist psychology. A 
final epilogue, on the last end of man, completes the exposition. To 
this is added an adequate index of important terms and names, 

Father Vaske has been wise to follow the lead of Father Renard, 
limiting himself entirely to St. Thomas’ philosophical consideration of 
man. In choosing not to include even related materials from the 
experimental area, he has succeeded in presenting a textbook which does 
not suffer from the “ cluttered-up ’ 
textbooks in philosophical psychology which have attempted, sometimes 


’ effect evidenced in several current 


with questionable profit, to incorporate the new with the “old.” The 
fact of the matter is that St. Thomas’ philosophy of man is neither 
old in the sense of outdated, nor deficient by itself in the analysis of 
man proper to philosophy. Furthermore, there is little enough time in 
one semester simply to probe into the riches of St. Thomas’ thought on 
man without attempting as well to comprehend the implications of more 
recent experimental findings. Some will undoubtedly criticize the book 
on this score, but, though admittedly there are persuasive arguments 
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for a different approach, it seems to me that the strictly philosophical, 
even exclusively Thomistic, presentation greatly contributes to the 
effectiveness of this work as a textbook for a one-semester course in 
the philosophy of man. 

Several other factors combine further to recommend the book. First 
of all, it confronts rather directly most of the philosophical problems 
facing the philosophical psychologist, some of which are frequently 
overlooked in textbooks of a lesser caliber. Secondly, it includes a 
wealth of significant and judiciously selected texts from St. Thomas 
himself. Thirdly, it presents its main arguments in intelligently con- 
structed syllogisms, which lend rigor to the treatment without the 
deadening effect of an overly formalistic approach. Finally, the 
summaries, already mentioned as concluding each chapter, are of great 
pedagogical value, concisely tying up, as they do, the materials of each 
chapter’s presentation. 

The book in its basie structure is subject to two rather serious 
criticisms. First of all, it is conveived of by the authors as the 
metaphysics of man and is written on the presupposition that the student 
who uses it will already have had an elementary course in metaphysics. 
A faithfully Thomistic approach would seem to demand that a phi- 
losophical investigation into the nature of man at least start on the first 
level of abstraction, arriving only in its culmination at the metaphysical 
level. Furthermore, the Thomist position on the order of learning would 
seem also to demand that the course in the philosophy of man precede 
the course in metaphysics. Secondly, the book is ordered according to 
the theological ordering of the “ Treatise on Man” in the Summa 
Theologiae. This involves the consideration of the immateriality, sub- 
sistence and immortality of the soul of man prior to the consideration 
of his intellectual operations. This, of course, poses a difficulty since 
our arguments for immateriality, subsistence, and immortality depend 
upon the spirituality of the intellectual operations themselves. 

However, despite the fact that these deviations from a strictly 
Thomistie philosophical approach would perhaps seem sufficient to 
wreck the value of the book, happily such is not the case. With minor 
exceptions the matter as presented is available to the student without 
a prior course in metaphysics, though admittedly there is some additional 
burden placed on the teacher who uses this book for the course in phi- 
losophical psychology preceding the course in metaphysics. And, 
fortunately, the book is so composed as to be able to be re-ordered by 
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the teacher, who ean easily skip most of the first two chapters at the 
beginning in order to take them up at the end of the cowrse. In facet, 
there is a suggestion to this effect made by the authors in the forword. 

The first chapter of the book, on life, is wanting is some respects. 
In an attempt to stress the point (based on St. Thomas’ teaching that 
“vivere viventis est esse”) the authors have overemphasized the exist- 
ential characteristic of life almost to the exclusion of the essential, 
seemingly, to me at least, robbing the notion of life of its proper 
intelligibility by overlooking the fact that in the esse-essence composite 
the determination comes not from esse but from essence. There are 
several other shortcomings as well, none sufficiently serious to detract 
significantly from the overall value of the book. For example, in one 
passage (p. 208) the formal object of the concupiscible appetite is 
erroneously said to be the sensible good as easily attained; in another 
(p. 167) simple apprehension, judgment, and reasoning are mistakenly 
called second intentions; again (p. 158) universal concepts are un- 
fortunately characterized as indeterminate in a statement almost immedi- 
ately followed by a text from St. Thomas in which he speaks of them 
as determinate; and in still another place (p. 120) the action of sensing 
is strangely distinguished from the cognitive union called sense knowl- 
edge as a means for this latter. As a final example, it seems difficult to 
defend the inclusion of a treatment on the subject matter of meta- 
physies (pp. 179-183). The current interest in this problem in Thomist 
circles seems hardly enough to warrant a consideration of it in an 
elementary textbook on the philosophy of man. 

All in all, The Philosophy of Man is a very worthwhile textbook. 
Despite some shortcomings it is nonetheless a maturely philosophical 
Thomistie exposition on the nature of man. It is a carefully planned 
textbook which can be used effectively for a solid undergraduate course 
in the philosophy of man. 

Epwarp D. Simmons 


Marquette University, 
Milweukee, Wisconsin. 


The Philosophy of the Church Fathers. By Harry A. Wolfson. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. 635, 
with index. $10.00. 


For a thousand years God struggled to impress the idea of monotheism 


on the minds and hearts of His chosen people. At the end of that period 
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all religious Jews were unshakably convinced that there was but one 
God—Yahweh. They were also convinced that He had special designs 
on them, that He expected much of them. At that point, God sent them 
His only-begotten Son to reveal to them more of His inner life and of 
His plans for mankind. Those who rejected Christ did so because His 
claims, they thought, ran counter to their traditional monotheism. 


Those who accepted Him, believed Him on the testimony of His Father. 
They believed not only that He was God, equal to the Father, but that, 
after His ascension, He had sent them the Holy Spirit, who also is God. 


While belief in the Trinity is manifested from the earliest times, it is 
not surprizing that an understanding of how that belief could be 
reconciled with the belief in monotheism required a vast expenditure of 
speculative thought. It was only after an adequate formulation of the 
mystery of the Trinity was achieved, that the human mind turned to 
the mystery of the union of the divine and human natures in Jesus 
Christ. 

Harry A. Wolfson has written a vast book on the intellectual struggles 
that took place in the first eight centuries of the Church around the 
mysteries of the Trinity and the Incarnation. It is important to note 
that Mr. Wolfson is an expert on Philo; he also has a special aptitude 
for linguistic analysis. He manifests an intimate acquaintance with the 
writings of the Church Fathers as well as with the Greek philosophers. 
His indications of linguistic similarities are frequently enlightening. 

The book is eencerned with three main topies. First, the interpretation 
of Sacred Scripture, in which there is a discussion of the use of phi- 
losophy. Secondly, a rather unconvincing discussion of faith, in which 
the author claims to find in the Fathers what he calls a single and a 
double faith theory. The third and major portion of the work is 
devoted to the mysteries of the Trinity and the Incarnation. A final 
chapter contains a study of Gnosticism. 

It is not possible to treat adequately all the minute analyses presented 
by the author. However, Catholic philosophers will be able to evaluate 
the author’s contribution on the basis of the following points. 

“In these three trinities, the Christian, and the Philonie and the 
Plotinian, it may be added, since their members are all immaterial 
beings, the differences between these members are not individual 
differences but specific differences. Each member of these trinities is 
therefore a species. But inasmuch as there is only one of each of these 
members and inasmuch as each of them is a real being, each of them 
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is also an individual. Each member of these trinities is therefore an 
individual species. This is an anticipation of the later medieval 


conception of a multiplication of species (multiplicatio specierum) 
wherein there is no multiplication cf individuals (multiplicatio indi 
viduorum) (p. 309; there is a reference to the Summa at the end of 
this paragraph). The author is convinced that for the Fathers each 
Person of the Trinity is an individual species. If they knew enough 
Aristotle to arrive at such a conception, presumably they would also know 
that “species are as numbers,” each is “ different” from all the others 


and they are related as more or less. Surely the Fathers would have 
realized that if the Three Persons were individual species, there would 
be three Gods. The reference to St. Thomas is from his treatise on the 
angels. The whole mystery of the Trinity lies in the fact that there 
are Three Persons in “one numerical species,” i.e., the divine nature. 

In preparation for clarifying the Fathers’ conception of the mystery 
of the Incarnation, Mr. Wolfson has a lengthy discussion of “ Five 
Types of Physical Union ” (pp. 372-386), in which he carefully analyzes 
the division given by Aristotle and the Stoics. Almost all the references 
to Aristotle are from the De Generatione et Corruptione. The author 
even gives a reference to an article entitled: “ Aristotle’s Conception 
of Chemical Combination.” He nevertheless maintains that the Fathers’ 
explanation of the Incarnation falls under the type of union called 


’ This he defines as follows: “ Union of 


“union of predominance.’ 
predominance, in which the resultant is one of the two constiuents, 
the one which happens to be greater and more powerful, and in which 
also the smaller is not completely destroyed but is related to the greater 
as matter to form” (p. 385). Now while the author himself points out 
that this might be the type of union favored by the Apollinarists or 
Eutychians, it is not that of the orthodox Fathers, who strenuously 
refused to allow the divinity to absorb or even transmute the humanity. 
It is noteworthy that in this large w 1k there is no discussion of 


’ except briefly in connection with generation, nor is the word 


“ nature,’ 
“ physis ” listed in the index. 

One final point should be made respecting the inadequacy of the 
author’s treatment of the Holy Spirit. He insists that St. Paul identifies 
the preexistent Christ with the Holy Spirit (the identification of Him 
with the Logos must wait until St. John). There is not one reference to 
the Acts of the Apostles (except a hidden one, referring to the presumed 
custom of baptizing in the name of Jesus), although these chronicles of 
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the earliest days of the Church have been called the “ gospel” of the 
Holy Spirit. The author persistently refers to the Holy Spirit as “ it,” 
even when the sacred text he cites has “ he” (pp. 253-4). 

Experts in the field of patristic theology will find many enlightening 
pages in this volume. But the true mind of the Fathers cannot be 


discovered through linguistic analysis alone. 


James M. Eaan, O. P. 
St. Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


L’Univers Leibnizien. By Joseph Moreau. Paris: Emmanuel Vitte, 
1956. (Vol. XI: Problémes et doctrines, directed by Régis 
Jolivet). Pp. 255. 1200 frs. 


“JT began as a philosopher, but I finished as a theologian,” Leibniz 
remarked late in his life, and Joseph Moreau’s L’Univers Leibnizien 
faithfully retraces the paths of this development. 

Beginning with the early works in which Leibniz condemned the 
scholastic theory of substantial forms as an invention of medieval 
thinkers and as evidence of their unconscious polytheism, Moreau shows 
that originally Leibniz wished to reform scholastic philosophy by restor- 
ing it to its primitive Aristotelian purity. This intention, however, was 
subordinated to another—to the desire of defending God from those 
who wished to eliminate Him from His universe. Convinced that 
mechanistic philosophy was fundamentally atheistic in its aim, he set 
out to prove in one of his earliest works, Confessio naturae contra 
atheistas, that the universe could not possibly be understood if the 
operations of an immaterial, necessary being were not included. His 
desire to revive Aristotle waned somewhat in his later years, but his 
fear of science and his anxious orthodoxy persisted to the end. 

L’Univers Leibnizien is divided into three parts. In the first part, 
entitled “La philosophie de jeunesse,” Moreau summarizes the early 
works in which Leibniz attempted an atomistic interpretation of 
Aristotle, endeavoring to show that the substantial form could be and 
should be understood as the external figure which limits a body. Yet 
hardly had he rejected the scholastic notion of substantial forms when 
he found himself forced to reintroduce them, for the laws of movement 
and shock which he had formulated in his Hypothesis physica logically 
resulted in the universe gradually coming to a halt. And since he held 
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that the corporeal character of the universe arises from its motion, a 
halt in its motion would result in its total annihilation. As a conse- 
quence, he found it necessary to introduce some kind of an intrinsic 
spiritual principle of motion into each body to guarantee its continuous 
action. “In virtue of the principles of ‘ reformed’ philosophy,” Leibniz 
wrote, “there must exist in every body an immanent incorporeal sub- 
stantial principle distinct from its mass: this is what the ancients and 
the scholasties called ‘substance ’—although they could not explain it 
distinetly and much less demonstrate its existence.” In other words, 
rejecting hylomorphism, he accepted its most extreme form, hylozoism. 

“Les instruments d’élaboration,” the second section of Moreau’s study, 
summarizes the principal reflections Leibniz made concerning the nature 
of ideas, definition, and demonstration in his later writings. Two 
excellent chapters review his penetrating criticism of Descartes and show 
how it issued in Leibniz having to elaborate and carefully re-formulate 
his own metaphysical principles. With his meditations on the nature 
of physical causality grew his conviction that bodies could not be 
reduced to extension and motion: the substance of a body had to consist 
in a force without extension, for matter considered as mass is essentially 
passive, whereas substances are essentially active. The formal principle 
of a material substance had to be a force which, added to matter, con- 
stituted the body’s intrinsic reality. It was just this, Leibniz noted, 
that Aristotle meant when he defined a substantial form to be the act 
of a body, for the formal principle of any object consists in its power 
or force of exercising a determinate activity. 

In the third section, “ La synthése finale,” Moreau shows how this 
notion of force as substantial form helped Leibniz effect the passage 
from physics to metaphysics, from efficient causes to final causes. 
Descartes had discouraged inquiry into final causes on the grounds that 
it is impious and presumptuous; Spinoza had condemned it as a 
process of anthropomorphism. Leibniz, however, insisted on the inquiry, 
pointing out that if the world issues from an intellect, which neither 
Descartes nor Spinoza denied, man could not help but find traces of 
intelligence operative within it. 

As to the nature of the physical world itself, Leibniz tried to escape 
the extremes of Cartesian voluntarism, which made essences unintelli- 
gible by asserting that they were effected by the divine will alone, 
and the other extreme of Spinoza, who, by teaching that whatever was 
possible was real, had thereby abolished all distinction between the 
divine will and understanding. Leibniz was more moderate. God could 
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not have willed, he admitted, that the sum of the angles of a triangle 
be not equal to two right angles, but He could have willed that the 
space traversed by a body in free flight be not proportionate to the 
square of the time elapsing. In other words, while asserting that the 
laws of mathematics were immune from “divine caprice,” he still 
preserved divine freedom by insisting on the contingent nature of 
physical laws. Adaptable to any divine plan, the laws of mechanics 
and motion have no necessity of their own: their necessity is 
merely hypothetical, for once a divine plan has been formulated and 
chosen, everything falls into its place as a necessary part of the “ best 
possible world””—the only world which an infinitely wise God would 
create, 

Similarly, the world and its history, though contingent in themselves, 
are hypothetically necessary once the divine plan goes into effect. Even 
the free acts of men are contained in God’s notion of the universe and 
can be deduced from it by an infinite intellect. However, free acts are 
not absolutely or metaphysically necessary in themselves. Other acts are 
logically possible but incompatible with the order of the chosen world. 
It is true that the free acts which do take place must take place, but 
by being contingent in themselves, they do not lose their dimension of 
freedom. It was thus that Leibniz hoped to reconcile human freedom 
with divine knowledge, but it is easy to see that the reconciliation has 
been effected only by the death of both parties. 

In His choice of the best possible universe, God has made manifest 
that His primary concern is for men, and thus the wisdom of the 
infinitely wise mathematician is transformed into the infinite benevolence 
of a supreme monarch ruling over “the divine city of spirits ”—to 
use a phrase from the Monadology. It is thus too that the passage from 
nature to grace is effected, for the transcendent ways of God are 
realized through His universe. 

As this brief summary of the work indicates, Moreau has not made 
any significant addition to our knowledge of Leibniz. Yet this was not 
his intention, as he states in an introductory note. His avowed purpose 
in writing this study is simply to present a clear, general treatment 
of the philosophy of Leibniz, emphasizing the gradual nature of its 


development. Few French historians of philosophy have attempted 


this valuable task during the past fifty years, and none has done it so 
well. The volume contains a short but excellent bibliography. 


Loyola University, R. W. Motuiaan, S. J. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Logic and Rhetoric in England, 1500-1700. By Wilbur Samuel 
Howell. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1956. 
Pp. vii +- 411, with index. $6.00. 


With sincere, but unavailing modesty, Mr. Howell calls his excellent 
book a mere chapter in the history of ideas. If, in a larger point of 
view, it is a mere chapter, it deserves place alongside the chapters of 
E. A. Burtt, Perry Miller, Abraham Wolf, Meyrick Carré, Samuel 
Bethell and others in the growing volume which is synthesizing the 
pregnant notions and disciplines whereby we of the twentieth century 
have become what we are. 

Every historian of ideas must pause to wonder why his history must 
start in the seventeenth century. Why not in the sixteenth or the 
eighteenth? His thesis must be, as Mr. Howell’s rightly is, that the 
seventeenth century is the watershed between the medieval and the 
modern. Mr. Howell wisely picks logic and rhetoric as the significant 
disciplines which illustrate the change between the medieval and the 
modern, since the content conveyed by logic and rhetoric, the arts of 
statement, is so shifting and difficult that it is easy to become lost 
among the discoveries of Tycho Brahe and Galileo, the Physica of 
Keckermann, the anti-modernism of George Buchanan and others, the 
delayed discoveries of Gassendi, the new assertions of Descartes, the 
enthusiasms of the Cambridge Platonists, and the cynicism of Glanvill. 

Despite Mr. Howell’s preoccupation with logic and rhetoric, he keeps 
his eye steadily on the larger picture. Change is everywhere. The 


change in poetics, for example, “ 


. . » had its parallel in logic, where 
the interest in general accumulated wisdom as the starting point for 
man’s thinking about his world was gradually lost, and an interest in 
direct observation of reality as the starting point was gradually estab- 
lished” (p. 5). Supplementally, he insists upon an obvious, but some- 
times overlooked (sometimes overstressed), point: “A theory of com- 
munication is an organic part of a culture” (p. 9). 

After his general introduction, Mr. Howell turns to the nature of 
scholastic logic, to Thomas Wilson’s Rule of Reason, and then to a very 
fine history of logica scholastica, The history and development of 
rhetoric is his next long and valuable section, wherein he quickly brings 
the story of English rhetoric from 700 up to 1573. Traditional rhetoric, 
Mr. Howell discovers, has three “ patterns ” : the stylistic, the Ciceronian, 
and the formulary. These “ patterns” or divisions of rhetoric are not, 
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of course, intrinsic to rhetoric itself, but emerge after the historical fact 
that stylistic rhetoric, which “. . . is openly committed to the doctrine 
of style as the most important aspect of training...” (p. 116), became 
Ciceronian only after a considerable lapse of time. “ Formulary 
rhetoric,” fathered in England by Richard Rainolde (1563) and 
never very popular, was the kind of thing “. .. made up of compositions 
drawn to illustrate rhetorical principles and presented as models for 
students to imitate .. .” (p. 138). Or, as Mr. Howell differentiates: 
“ Traditional English rhetoric of the Ciceronian and stylistic pattern is 
designed to provide the necessary rules ... [for an original compo- 
sition] . . ., whereas formulary rhetoric . . . aims to provide models 
for imitation” (p. 138). 

Next, Mr. Howell turns to the English Ramists. The influence of 
Ramus on England, particularly in the English universities, tends to be 
overemphasized. The noisiness of the Ramists never really disturbed 
the calm tenure of Aristotle at earlier seventeenth-century Cambridge. 
Not all Ramists (e. g. William Gouge and John Milton) were significant 
in the universities, nor were all non-Ramists at Cambridge (e. g. James 
Duport and Richard Holdsworth) insignificant. Mr. Howell’s pages on 
Ramus and his clarification of the difference between Aristotle’s method 
and the Ramean brackets deserve serious notice. 

In the last two chapters, Mr. Howell pulls together the disparate 
elements of seventeenth-century thought: Descartes and the Port 
Royalists vs. the Ramus faction, with attention to Bacon, Lamy, Hobbes 
and Glanvill. Here, as elsewhere, the reader will appreciate the gather- 
ing of significant sources and the patience shown in unravelling tangled 
skeins. But beyond industry and patience, Mr. Howell’s clarity and 
ease of style mark him among too many learned writers as distinctive 
as a Montague in a Capulet kitchen. 


Gonzaga University, 
Spokane, Washington. 


La Liberta Personale. By Fr. Roberto Zavalloni, O.F.M. Milan: 
Vita e Pensiero, 1956. Pp. 310, with indexes. L. 2000. 


Fr. R. Zavalloni’s work is a study of personal freedom from the 


psychological standpoint of human behavior. Although not philosophical 


by its nature, it is, in Fr. Gemelli’s words, “a precious contribution to 
be taken into account also by philosophers” (Presentation, p. 1). 
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The work is divided into two parts. In the first part the data of 
experience concerning personal freedom are analyzed in the light of 
modern psychology, while in the second part a critical evaluation of 
those data is offered. The survey of opinions on human freedom that 
opens the study covers a period of about sixty years and includes the 
best European and American psychologists. Incidentally, most of the 
sources referred to are either original English works or translations 
into English. The problem of man’s freedom, according to Fr. 
Zavalloni, has been approached by psychologists from a threefold 
standpoint, physiological, experimental, and personalistic. By reducing 
all mental processes to nervous connections and reflexes, the repre- 
sentatives of the physiological standpoint deny to man any possibility 
of free choice and fall into determinism. The experimentalists acknowl- 
edge the existence of the problem of man’s freedom, but avow their 
incompetence to solve it; they claim it belongs in the field of phi- 
losophy. The sharers of the personalistic point of view recognize, on 
the contrary, the fact of personal freedom and consider it an essential 
factor of human behavior. In their attempt to represent the complete 
human personality, the followers of the clinical method proper to this 
last group of psychologists cannot disregard the peculiar characteristics 
of man’s behavior, i.e., his creative power and his capacity of self- 
control. Hence their more positive attitude toward the problem of 
human freedom. 

Because of the artificiality of most of the experimental studies and 
because of the restricted number of clinical cases considered by the 
psychotherapists, Fr. Zavalloni thought it convenient to make a personal 
contribution to psychology by an inquiry into freedom and its restriction 
as experienced in ordinary life. The results of his inquiry, which 
brought in about 200 answers from boys and girls between 11 and 20 
years of age, of different environments and nationalities, are analyzed 
throughout pp. 144-176. These led him to the conclusion that “a 
distinction has to be made between the feeling and the experience of 
freedom on the basis of the psychic development of the individual ” 
(p. 275). 

The critical part of Fr. Zavalloni’s work is mainly concerned with the 
foundation and meaning of freedom. The data of consciousness, the 
role of motivation in the free act, and the value of scientific hypotheses 
on human freedom are carefully scrutinized. While emphasis is placed 
on the distinction between “ causation ” and “ motivation,” the ambiguity 
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is pointed out in the use of the term “ determined,” which is taken as a 
synonym of “caused” by the defenders of physical or psychological 
determinism and as a synonym of “ measured ” by the supporters of the 
quantum theories. Evidently, remarks the author, man’s free activity 
has nothing to do with the question of measure, but only with the 
problem of causality. Our will is free, not because it cannot be measured, 
nor because it is uncaused, but because its acts are not simply the 
product of physical causality and, therefore, cannot be completely 
predetermined. The controversy between the doctrine of freedom and 
determinism is the result of an equivocation. The two terms in question, 
freedom and determinism, are not only fully coexistent, but they some- 
what imply each other. Hence the point at issue is not so much how to 
reconcile two opposite terms, but rather how to understand them 
correctly (pp. 202-203). 

Just as freedom does not exclude determinism, so it does not exclude 
causality. It postulates, on the contrary, a double type of causality, 
one physical and one psychical. This latter type of causality involves 
intelligence and will with their respective roles of conceiving the end, 
the relationship between the means and the end, and the power of 
choosing both the end and the means conducing to it (pp. 204-205). 
Accordingly, human freedom is not merely the expression of a voluntary 
act; it is essentially the power of self-determination that belongs to 
man as such and involves the whole of his personality (p. 243). 

Such a concept of freedom, which is based on man as a concrete being 
and takes into account the manifold and profound motivation of human 
conduct, cannot but have grave consequences on moral life, social 
sanctioning, and education. These consequences are discussed by Fr. 
Zavalloni in the last chapter of his study, which contains many practical 
suggestions and may prove to be particularly valuable for moralists and 
educators. 

If a judgment has to be passed on Fr. Zavalloni’s work, one might 


say that it represents a great achievement in the field of psychology, 


by proving beyond doubt that any attempt to deny or simply disregard 
personal freedom in the study of human behavior, is bound to give an 
incomplete and distorted view of man and his personality. 


Bernarpino M. Bonansea, O. F. M. 
Siena College, 
Loudonville, N. Y. 
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Essays in Medieval Life and Thought. Presented in Honor of 
Austin Patterson Evans. Edited by John H. Mundy, Richard 
W. Emery, Benjamin N. Nelson. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. Pp. xviii 4- 258. $4.00. 


The fourteen essays of the present volume cover a wide field of 
interests. The table of contents is as follows: (i) The Editors’ Preface. 
(ii) A Scholar Seen by a Publisher, by Henry Wiggins (pp. vii-xiii). 
Part Ong, Religion and Heresy: (i) The Confession of Prous Boneta, 
Heretic and Heresiarch, by William Harold May (pp. 3-30). This study 
was excerpted from May’s Master's Essay, presented in 1936, It contains 
an edition of the text of the Confession along with a short introduction. 
(ii) The Way to Religious Perfection According to St. Bonaventure’s 
De Triplici Via, by Dayton Phillips (pp. 31-58). (iii) The Seerecy of 
Witnesses in Inquisitorial Tribunals and in Contemporary Secular 
Criminal Trials, by Albert Shannon (pp. 59-69). During the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries in France in inquistorial tribunals the names 
of ‘he witnesses were withheld from the accused, but a full transcript 
of the testimony was given. In secular criminal trials in France during 
the same period, both the names of the witnesses and the depositions 
were withheld from the defendants. (iv) The Religious Foundations 
of Luther’s Social Views, by Charles Trinkaus (pp. 71-87). According 
to the author, Luther’s contradictory social philosophy is to be traced 
to a religious dualism. 

Part Two, Science and Thought: (i) The De Quantitatibus Stellarum 
of Thebit Ben Kourah, by Francis 8. Benjamin Jr. (pp. 91-98). This 
essay lists the manuscripts of the treatise and attempts to determine the 
author’s identity and sources. (ii) The Quadratura per lunulas. A 
Thirteenth Century Fragment of Simplicius’ Commentary on the 
Physies of Aristotle, by Marshall Clagett (pp. 99-108). Two versions 
of the text are published: one a literal translation of the Greek, the 
other a paraphrase. (iii) Englebert of Admont’s Tractatus de officiis et 
abusionibus eorum, by George Fowler (pp. 109-122). The text of the 
treatise is edited for the first time. (iv) Academie Oaths at the Uni- 
versity of Paris in the Middle Ages, by Pearl Kibre (pp. 123-137). In 
the 15th century it was no longer possible, through academic oaths, to 
coerce the crown and the bishops to do the university’s bidding. (v) 
Pierre Dubois on the Arbitration of International Disputes, by Merriam 
Sherwood (pp. 139-149). Pierre Dubois, a 14th century French jurist, 
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advocated the utility of a council of Christendom, as a supra-national 
authority, to arbitrate disputes. 

Part Tures, Institutional and Local History: (i) Flemish Cloth and 
Flemish Merchants in Perpignan in the Thirteenth Century, by Richard 
Emery (pp. 153-165). The documents studied allow three conclusions: 
(a) There was commerce between Flanders and Perpignan as early as 
1261. (b) Merchants of Arras were active in Perpignan by 1273. (c) 
Before ca. 1275 northern cloths reached Catalonia and Aragon through 


Perpignan by an overland route, later by a water route from Mont- 


pellier to Perpignan, Barcelona and Valencia. (ii) Statutes on Cloth- 
making: Toulouse 1227, by Sister Mary Ambrose, IBVM (pp. 167-180). 
The author published a text of 1227. (iii) Hospitals and Leprosaries in 
Twelfth and Early Thirteenth Century Toulouse, by John Hine Mundy 
(pp. 181-205). This essay attempts to prove that the growth of 
heresy in and around Toulouse did not retard the increase of charitable 
works. (iv) Roman Law, Renunciations and Business in the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Centuries, by Peter Riesenberg (pp. 207-225). The 
author suggests that renunciations appear at times and places in which 
commercial activity is vigorous; it is, therefore, not unreasonable to 
assume a causal relationship. (v) The Archaeology of Medieval Athens, 
by Kenneth Setton (pp. 227-258). The material of this essay is based 
on the unpublished Excavator’s Reports, and is a simplified adaptation 
of one chapter of Setton’s forthcoming book: Athens in the Middle 
Ages. 

The essays presented, although somewhat uneven, are interesting 
enough. The book is weil gotten up; I have noticed only two misprints. 


J. Reamnatp O’Donne C. B. 


Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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University Press, 1956. Pp. xeiv + 450, with index. $8.50. 
Gilson, Etienne, The Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. New 

York: Random House, 1956. Pp. x + 502, with index. $7.50. 

Graef, Hilda, Editor, Writings of Edith Stein. Westminster: The 
Newman Press, 1956. Pp. 206, with index. $3.75. 

Greene, Theodore Meyer, Our Cultural Heritage. Houston: The 
Elsevier Press, Inc., 1956. Pp. xii + 257. $3.50. 

Greenslade, S. L., Editor, Early Latin Theology. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1956. Pp. 514, with index. $5.00. 

Gregory, Horace and Zaturenskz, Marya, Editors, Religious Verse. 
New York: Mentor Book, 1957. Pp. 240, with index. $0.50. 

Haezrahi, Pepita, The Contemplative Activity. New York: Abelard- 
Schuman, 1956. Pp. 139, with index. $3.00. 

Harbison, E. Harris. The Christian Scholar in the Age of the Reforma- 
tion. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. Pp. xii + 177, 
with index. $3.00. 

Hourani, George F., Ethical Value. Ann Arbor: The University of 
Michigan Press, 1956. Pp. 233, with index. $4.50. 

Jessup, Philip C., Transnational Law. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1956. Pp. 113. $3.00. 

Kluback, William, Wilhelm Dilthey’s Philosophy of History. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1956. Pp. xiii + 118, with 
index. No price listed, 

Leroy, Alfred, Naissance de l’Art Chrétien. Paris: Librairie Arthéme 
Feyard, 1956. Pp. 123. Frs. 300. 

Maimonides, Moses, The Guide for the Perplexed. New York: Dover 
Publications, Ine., 1957. Pp. lx + 414, with index. $1.85. 
Marcel, Gabriel, Royce’s Metaphysics. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 

1956. Pp. xix + 180. $4.50. 
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Martin, William Oliver, The Order and Integration of Knowledge. Ann 
Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1957. Pp. viii + 355. 
$6.50. 

Montagu, M. F. Ashley, Editor, Marriage: Past and Present. A Debate 
between Robert Briffault and Bronislaw Malinowski. Boston: 
Porter Sargent Publisher. Pp. 96. $2.50. 

Muller, Herbert J., The Spirit of Tragedy. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1956. Pp. xiv + 335, with index + viii. $5.00. 

Munzer, Egbert, Solovyev. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 
Pp. vi + 154. $4.75. 

Myers, Henry Alonzo, Tragedy: A View of Life. New York: Cornell 
University Press, 1956. Pp. viii + 210, with index. $3.50. 
Nelson, Leonard, System of Ethics. New Haven: Yale University 

Press, 1956. Pp. xxiii + 285, with index. $5.00. 

O’Donnell, Thomas J., Morals in Medicine. Westminster Md.: The 
Newman Press, 1956. Pp. xvii + 281, with index. $3.75. 
Parker, De Witt H., The Philosophy of Value. Ann Arbor: The 

University of Michigan Press. Pp. vii +272. $5.00. 

Piault, Bernard, Le Mystére du Dieu Vivant. Paris: Librairie Arthéme 
Fayard, 1956. Pp. 126. Frs. 300. 

Poidomani, Giorgia, La Filosofia Sociale Dell’ Equilibrio. Siena Italy: 
Casa Editrice Maia, 1955. Pp. 117, with index. L. 500. 


Popkin, Richard H. and Stroll, Avrum, Philosophy Made Simple. New 
York: Doubleday, 1956. Pp. 191. $1.00. 


The Problem of Universals, A symposium by I. M. Bochenski, Alonzo 


Church, and Nelson Goodman, Notre Dame: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1956. Pp. 54. $0.95. 

Rackham, H., translator, Cicero De Natura Deorum Academica, Cam 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. xix +268, with 
index. $3.00. 

Read, Herbert, The Nature of Literature. New York: Horizon Press, 
1956. Pp. 381, with index. $5.00. 

Retif, Andre, Les Héritiers de saint Francois Xavier. Paris: Librairie 
Arthéme Fayard, 1956. Pp. 188. Frs. 300. 

Roldan, Alejandro, Matafisica Del Sentimiento. Madrid: Instituto Luis 
Vives de Filosofia, 1956. Pp. 494, with index. No price listed. 

Russell, Bertrand, Logic and Knowledge. New York: The Maemillan 
Company, 1957. Pp. xi + 382. $4.50. 

Russell, Bertrand, Portraits From Memory. New York: Simon and 


Schuster, 1956. Pp. xi + 246. $3.50. 
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Sambursky, S., The Physical World of the Greeks. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1956. Pp. x + 255, with index. $4.00. 

Santillana, Georgio de, The Age of Adventure: The Renaissance 
Philosophers. New York: Mentor Books Inc., 1956. Pp. 288. 
$0.50. 

Schrodinger, Erwin, What Is Life and Other Scientific Essays. Garden 
City: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. x + 263, with 
index. $0.95. 

Sciacca, Michele Federico, La Filosofia Morale di Antonio Rosmini, 
Rome: Fratelli Bocea Editori. Pp. 237, with index. L. 1200. 

Simonetti, Maria, Studi Pascaliani. Rome: Fratelli Bocea Editori. Pp. 
169, with index. L. 1350. 

Spiller, Robert E., The Cycle of American Literature. New York: 
Mentor Books, 1957. Pp. 240, with index. $0.50. 

Steinmann, Jean, La critique devant la bible. Paris: Librairie Arthéme 
Fayard, 1956. Pp. 120. Frs. 300. 

Ten Hoor, Marten, Certainties and Uncertainties in Education. 
Columbus: The College of Education the Ohio State University, 
1956. Pp. 56. No price listed. 

Tensing, Robert H., A Comparison of the Aristotelian-Thomistic 
Analysis of Thought with the Analysis of a Modern American 
Philosopher. River Forest, Illinois: Dominican House of 
Studies, 1955. Pp. 92. No price listed. 

Titone, Renzo, Presupposti Teoretici della Psicologia Funzionale. 
Torino: Pontificio Ateneo Salesiano, 1956. Pp. 63, with index. 
No price listed. 

Wilson, John, Language and the Pursuit of Truth. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1956. Pp. 105. $1.75. 

Wittgenstein, Ludwig, Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics. 
New York: The Maemillan Company, 1957. Pp. xix + 204, with 


index. $5.75. 


Wullner, Bernard, Summary of Scholastic Principles. Chicago: Loyola 
University Press, 1956. Pp. viii + 164, with index. $2.00. 


A New Approach to an Old Subject... . 


Logic Made Logical... . 


HANDBOOK OF LOGIC 
WORKBOOK OF LOGIC 


By 
ROLAND HOUDE 


Assistant Professor 


Department of Philosophy 


JEROME J. FISCHER 


Associate Professor 
Department of English 


Villanova University 


“ The style is crisp and clear . . . a solid presentation of the whole 
field of Logic. . . . New examples, fresh and even witty, replace 
the hoary ones that have filled logic texts since Aristotle com- 
posed them. The list of suggested readings at the end of each 
chapter in superb in itself... © — THe Tuomist, XVIII, | 


. un modele d’expose et d’adaptation tant aux eleves qu’aux 
— Very Rev. Louis LACHANCE, O. P. 
Université de Montréal 


soucis modernes... . 


. these two books . . . achieve their purpose, the pleasing 
presentation of logic to neophytes.”” — THe THomist, XVIII, | 


[ Handbook of Logic sells for $2.85 and 7] 

Wordbook of Logic sells for $1.85. We | 

| will be very happy to send APPROVAL | 

| to you for examination. Write 
us today. 


W. C. BROWN COMPANY 
Publishers 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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@ MARRIAGE AND THE 
FAMILY: AN INTEGRATED 
APPROACH 


by A. H. CLEMENS, Director of the 
Marriage Counseling Center and Family 
Life Institute. The Catholic University 
of America 


THI8 NEW TEXT APPROACHES THE STUDY OF ALI 
marriage relationships through an _ integrated 
understanding of the truths of religion, phi 


losophy and science 


Explicitly formulated on the Divine Plan for 
Marriage, the text treats each aspect of marriage 
both normatively and descriptively 


Among topics given extensive attention by Dr 
Clemens are: the nature of love, economics in 
marriage, family roles, and working wives. He 
also includes a comprehensive discussion of 
such often neglected topics as main family types, 
advantages of parenthood, breast feeding, and 
the menopause 


Approx. 384 pages @ 55” x 84” 
To be Published Summer 1957 


Price to be announced 


@ LOGIC: THE ART OF 
DEFINING AND 
REASONING 


by JOHN A. OESTERLE, University of 
Notre Dame 


THis TEXT 18 A VERY CIAL ACHIEVEMENT 
based on the Organon f Aristotle It has 
won a steadily mounting acclaim from the coast to 
coast. Features: holds faithfully to the thought 
of Aristotle and Saint Thomas. Is modern in 
format and idiom without sacrificing natural 
Aristotelian order or logic or established termi 
nology proper to any science Includes demon 
strative, dialectical, rhetorical and poetical argu 
mentation Offers succinct definitions and a 
wealth of end-of-chapter questions (nearly 650) 
relevant to student's everyday life 


Adopted by Manhattan College, Fordham U 
Seton Hall U., and many others 


232 pages @ 6% x9" @ Published 1952 


Text list $3.35 


approval copies available from— 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


The American Catholic 
Philosophical Association 


A National Society Especially Interested 
in Scholasticism and Neo-Scholasticism 


MEMBERSHIP 


Open to all concerned with teaching, 
research or cultivating philosophy. 


CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP 


CONSTITUENT—for approved persons 
teaching or writing in the field of phi- 
losophy. Dues $7.00. 


ASSOCIA TE—for those wishing to share 
in the Association’s activities. Dues 
$7.00. 


INSTITUTIONAL—for colleges, univer- 
sities or societies willing to aid the 
Association. Dues $10.00. 


LIFE—for those contributing to the As- 
sociation $100.00 in one sum or several 
parts. No other dues. 


STUDENT—for university, college or 
sem'nary students enrolled in the study 
of philosophy. Dues $5.00. 


CORRESPONDING—for eminent per- 
sons outside the U.S. A., who because 
of writings or position merit the As- 
sociation’s consideration 


Dues, payable annually, include sub- 
scription to the Association’s 
publications 


The New Scholasticism, Annual 
Proceedings and Studies 


Address—Secretary, AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILosoPpHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Catholic University of America, 


‘ Washington 17, D. C. 
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Announcing 


two important new texts 


ELEMENTS OF LOGIC 


VINCENT EDWARD SMITH, PH.D. 


Based on the traditional division of logic into the operations 
of the human intellect, this text uses an unusual case history 
method to make logic “ come alive” for the student. Taking 
examples of reasoning from the great philosophers, scientists, 
and literary men of the ages, Dr. Smith forcefully illustrates 
how logic functions in the individual mind. 


$3.50 


FUNDAMENTAL 
CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


JUSTIN PIKUNAS, PH.D. 


This new text gives a complete, scientific picture of child 
development from conception to puberty, covering physical, 
emotional, mental, and social changes. Emphasis is on the 
normal child and his development; exceptional growth and 


the more frequent maladjustments are also discussed. 


$3.50 


Write for copies for 30 days’ study 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1304 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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